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SEND FOR THIS FREE 16-PAGE HANDBOOK TO GUIDE 
YOUR OWN SERVICE AWARD PROGRAM 


This ‘‘Guide to Employee Award Planning” the proper time to give awards?” .. . ‘‘What 
has been developed to give management awards are suitable?’ The information and 
valuable insight into the increasingly vital workable material in this booklet are the 
area of employee relations. You'll find an- results of decades of experience, by the 
swers to such important questions as: recognized leader in fine award watches. 
“When should you begin?” . . . ‘‘When is Send for your copy today. 


Department PJ-561, Presentation Sales 
AIAN /ILTOWN Natch Company / Lancaster, Pa. 


["] Please send me a copy of “Guide to Employee Award Planning” ["] Please have your representative call 
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THE ONE PUBLICATION 


THAT PROVIDES ALL THE FACTS 


ABOUT ADP! 


A non-technical service publication pub- 
lished by an independent organization with 
no affiliation with equipment manufac- 
turers, associations or other groups which 
might dictate editorial policy. 


Issued fortnightly so that there is no editorial lag— 
we report new ideas, developments and events as soon 
as they take place. 


Every member of the management team must possess a knowledge of automatic data processing 
today! Present economics has company profits caught in a vise—with administrative and manage- 
ment costs climbing to unheard of heights. ADP is one of the more important developments that 
can help relieve this situation—provided it is correctly and economically employed and administered. 
This is the function of AUTOMATED OPERATIONS AND DATA PROCESSING — a unique 
service publication issued on alternate Tuesdays by first class mail. Through this media, subscribers 
will receive the latest and most complete information available on ADP—gathered directly from the 
field and stressing only the practical applications for your immediate use. 


AO is written for all levels — from the president and comptroller to department heads and operators. 
As far as possible, the material is presented in non-technical language — clearly, concisely and with 
emphasis on the practical approach. It is the aim of A-O to completely cover the field for you — to 
provide you with every bit of information that will help ADP do a better, more thorough and cost- 
saving job for your organization. 


The reguler subscription rate is $37.50 a year, first class postage included. A SPECIAL CHARTER 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE OF $27.50 per year is available for a limited time. A sample copy and ad- 
ditional literature is available from the publisher. 


Write To— 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AIDS, INC. 1656 Lincoln Blivd., Santa Monica, California 
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How To Take The Guesswork 
OUT OF YOUR HIRING 


FOR THE FIRST TIME—an audio-visual training pro- 
gram covering all phases of personnel selection from the 
initial contact with the applicant to his final acceptance 
or rejection. Developed—and personally conducted by— 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry, this program will help anyone 
who has hiring responsibility. Full instructional aids 
are provided—including a Leader’s Guide and a set of 
12 Visual Digests designed to provide participants with 
a summary of each film. 


All companies, regardless of size, can now have the assurance of uniform, success- 
ful and sound personnel selection principles and techniques, entirely within their 
own control. The series of audio-visual slide films have been directed and per- 
sonally narrated by Dr. McMurry and present full, usable training in practical, 
proved hiring techniques. No matter what sort of hiring you do—for plant, office, 
sales or service personnel, this program may easily be tailored to fit your individ- 
ual company need. HOW TO TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF YOUR 
HIRING provides group training at low per-person cost—and assures that all 
persons in the organization are using the same principles, the same yard-sticks in 
hiring procedures. 


TRAINING AIDS PROVIDED TITLES OF 12 FILMS 


. Suggestions on how to use the films " Ay = = 7. BASIC CHARACTER TRAITS 
. Model meeting plans ; 8. MOTIVATION 

wane ee 9. MOTIVATION (part II) 
0 
1 


. SENSIBLE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
» yey & topics regarding practical application TESTING _ EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


of each 
. CHECKING WITH OTHERS 
. EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
. Complete scripts for dramatizations . THE PATTERNED INTERVIEW 
rey * " HOW TO CONDUCT THE (part 1) 
. Case material and interpretations INTERVIEW 12. MAKING THE FINAL RATING 


SPECIAL TEST OFFER! 
Special test package preview on HOW TO 
Complete Price—12 Films TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
2 YOUR HIRING—consisting of four films 
Leader's Guide—12 Visual and records at only $15.00 which will apply 
Digests—$475.00 against full purchase price. 
Order Today From 


ICR CORPORATION 


281 State Street, New London, Conn. 
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Conference Calendar 


MAY 

Philadelphia, Penna. Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 

American Society of Training Directors. 17th Annual Conference. Mr. Guy Ford, Director of Training, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Hotel Radisson. 

American Society for Personnel Administration. 13th Annual Conference. Wayne K. Kirchner, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Chicago, Ill. Palmer House. 

Industrial Relations Research Association. Spring Meeting. Industrial Relations Research Assn., Sterling Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 

St. Louis, Mo. Kiel Auditorium. 

National Office Management Association. 42nd International Conference and Exposition. NOMA, Willow Grove, Penna. 

Washington, D. C. Statler-Hilton. 

Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. Annual Conference. James H. Mills, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
650 15th Street, Denver 1, Colo. 

Pasadena, Calif. Huntington-Sheraton Hotel. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Assn. Inc. 4th Annual One-Day Conference. PIRA Office Administrator, Dorothy 
P. Jackson, 731 South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel. 

Southwest Area Conference on Industrial Relations. Annual Conference. Southwest Area Conference on Industrial 
Relations, 1600 Louisiana, Houston 2, Texas. 

New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria. 

National Industrial Conference Board. General Session—Economics—45th Annual Meeting—NICB, Inc., 460 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico. Intercentinental Hotel. 

Public Personnel Association. 33rd Annual Eastern Regional Conference. W. E. McCarthy, The Port of New York 
Authority, 111-8th Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


JUNE 

New York, N. Y. Statler Hilton. 

National Association of Suggestion Systems. (New York City and Philadelphia Chapters). G. M. Kelly, % IBM Corpora- 
tion, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel. 

Society for Personnel Administration. Annual General Conference. Conference Chairman, Dr. Lowell H. Hattery, School 
of Government and Public Administration, The American University, Washington 16, D. C. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University. 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 11th Annual Institute for Training Specialists. Professor 
Emil A. Mesics, Director, N. Y. State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Chicago, Ill. Sherman Hotel. 

National Industrial Recreation Association. 20th Annual Conference. Hoyt A. Mathews, Ass’t Executive Secretary, 
Nat’! Industrial Recreation Assn., 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 

Troy, N. Y. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. gth Annual Technical Writers’ Institute. Professor Jay R. Gould, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Pasadena, Calif. Campus 

California Institute of Technology. Full-Time Conferences. (Supervision of Engineers—Psychology for Management— 
Development of Interviewing Skills) Industrial Relations Center, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. University of Michigan. 

University of Michigan. 14th Annual Conference on Aging. Dr. Wilma Donahue, Chairman, Division of Gerontology, 
1510 Rackham Bldg., The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


JULY 
2- Bethel, Maine. Gould Academy. 
through National Training Laboratories, Div. Adult Education Service, National Education Association of the United States. 15th 
14-23 Annual Summer Laboratory in Human Relations Training. National Training Laboratories, 1201-16th St. N.W. 
through Washington 6, D. C. 
Aug. 4 
19-22 Silver Bay, New York. 
Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 43rd Annual Conference. Mrs. Margaret H. Mendez, Registrar, 
Silver Bay Conference, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
July 31 Madison, Wisc. Campus, University of Wisconsin. 
through American Society of Training Directors. 8th Annual Institute. Gordon M. Bliss, Exec. Director, ASTD, 2020 University 


Aug.11 Avenue, Madison 5, Wisc. 
AUGUST 
6-9 Seattle, Wash. University of Washington. 


College and University Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Chairman, David Williams, Acting Director of 
Personnel, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
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Ow FAR can management go in providing personal services for its people? Are we 


heading towards a cradle to the grave program? Just what is management’s responsi- 
bility? These are questions that certainly concern all of us in personnel work. 

Ray Livingston, in a recent talk in Cleveland, made the point that every plant is a social 
unit, and that to deal with workers effectively, we should acquire more experience in political 
science, anthropology, psychology, etc. He also said that to secure more productivity and a 
further release of human energy we should depend more on appeals to men’s minds, and be 
prepared to supply more in the way of such personal services as 100% physical care for the 
workers’ families, pensions at C years of age or after 20 years with the organization, guar- 
anteed annual pay, 3-week vacations, and a reduced work week without reduction in pay. 

Our thought? Will the customer pay for all this? And, if not, who will? 








Ir Is Reportep in a recent issue of the President’s 
Letter, published by Motivation Inc., that the 
Kaiser Steel Company in California is experi- 
menting with a permanent committee of three 
outside experts on industrial relations. Under 
the chairmanship of Dr. George Taylor, the 
three men sit in on contract negotiations in case, 
halfway through the bargaining period, major 
difficulties still exist between the company and 
the Union. Their recommendations, of course, 
are not binding, but may point the way toward 
the resolution of these differences. 

“Both company and union have endorsed this 
scheme because they believe they will get along 
better if someone competent is around to hold 
their hands.” Dr. Taylor puts the plan in this 
perspective: “Under our system of economic 
democracy, labor unions and companies have the 
responsibility to work out procedures for re- 
solving differences. So far, they have done well 
in making strikes over grievances unnecessary, 
through arbitration. But it has never been feasi- 
ble to carry arbitration over to new contract dis- 
putes. That is why informed outside assistance 


short of arbitration is so vital.” He adds that 
the two parties concerned can’t pass the buck to 
the public observers because the latter can refuse 
to make recommendations and, thereby, toss the 
issues back to the negotiators. 





As a Resutt of a business decline which forced 
the furloughing of over 3000 employees, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company experienced a 
12 day strike last year. After the strike was 
settled the railroad announced that the pay of 
4300 salaried persons had been cut. Officers 
making over $30,000 were cut 30% and the pro- 
portion went on down to 5% for those getting 
under $10,000. We wrote Dr. Frank C. Pierson, 
Professor of Economics, Swarthmore College, 
asking whether this was a customary procedure. 
His answer follows. 

“You mention the reduction in salaries of 
executives and other personnel. This represents 
an important new development but it seems to 
me in line with the general tendency to treat 
hourly rated and monthly salaried personnel 
much the same. In the case of hourly rated peo- 
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ple, companies exercise considerable freedom in 
instituting temporary lay-offs, and by this means 
reducing payroll costs. In the case of salaried 
personnel, lay-offs are less appropriate and, there- 
fore, there is a greater recourse to temporary 
salary cuts. In the latter case, the salaried work- 
ers are in effect sharing the reduced payroll costs 
among themselves, rather than concentrating the 
burden on any particular group. 

“Tt is most unfortunate, of course, that cuts 
of this sort have to be made, but the difficulties 
confronting the Pennsylvania Railroad and other 
companies in this field, make this a necessity. 
Fundamentally, the problem is one of making 
railroads competitive with truck transportation, 
but this is a long range program which cannot 
be completed successfully in a short period of 
time.” 





For an Excectent Exampie of on-the-job 
photography in a company publication, write 
William Walsh, Managing Editor, at 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, for a copy of Service, 
the Cities Service monthly magazine for em- 
ployees and customers. 





Have You Cuecxep the cost of your fringe bene- 
fits lately? It might be interesting to know 
whether you are above or below what seems to 
be a national average of 25° of the hourly rate. 





In Tue Ficut against communism, every Amer- 
ican doing business overseas is a draftee. 

The training program of the Business 
Council for International Understanding, estab- 
lished a little over a year ago by a group of 
United States companies that have foreign com- 
mitments, has been going on long enough to 
issue a bulletin of Alumni news. 

Although each session, conducted with the 
assistance of the State Department at the Amer- 
ican University in Washington, lasts for only 
four weeks the work is so intensive that lasting 
ties are formed, it seems. 

Wives are invited for the last week of the 
session, which may be extended to cover two 
weeks of work on language alone. 


Is Tue Size of a corporation responsible for lack 
of individual conscience? Both the Federal 
government and the business corporation are 
faceless entities. Something like that idea must 
have been responsible for the recently exposed 
actions of the manufacturers who got around 
the requirement for competitive bidding in 
their sales to the government. This was the 
theme of a recent talk by Frank Gibney, one of 
the editors of Life and author of several books, 
including The Operators. He called our period 
one in which morals are in a gray period—few 
sharp blacks or whites. 

We were reminded of the article (Personnel 
Journal Oct. ’58) Profile of a’ Plant Thief. There 
the author pointed out that because loose con- 
trols and shady practices existed in the upper 
ranks we need not be surprised that there were 
also petty offenses such as borrowing tools and 
taking materials for home use. 

Mutual trust is the basis of our capitalistic 
system of society. We would be glad to hear 
how some of you are meeting the problem of 
dishonesty. Also if the executives and other 
employees in your plant are “living right,” are 
you telling your people about it? 





Durinc Tuis Periop when lay-offs are common, 
many schemes are being developed to ease the 
situation. In some companies, employees with 
high seniority are being asked to take a lay-off, 
after they have earned X dollars, in favor of a 
man with less seniority. 

On the other side of the coin, however, 
some companies are inviting senior high school 
students in their area to visit the plants so they 
can see the type of positions which are open. 
During such visits, the educational requirements 
of each group of jobs is explained in detail. 





An Institute for training personnel recruiters 
will be sponsored next fall by the Western Col- 
lege Placement Association, at the Asilomar 
Conference Grounds in Monterey, California. 

Techniques of college recruiting, theories of 
employment interviewing, and the latest re- 
search findings in the field of personnel and re- 
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cruitment will be among the topics covered. Full 
information about this Institute, which will be 
held from October 8th to 11th, may be had from 
the chairman, Dr. Robert Calvert, Jr., Manager, 
Student and Alumni Placement Center, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, California. 





Tue Founpation on EmptLoyee Heart, Mepi- 
caL Care, AND WELFARE, INc., at 477 Madison 
Ave., New York City, has made an interesting 
study of the difference between insured and self- 
insured health and welfare benefits. It presents 
a formula for figuring the comparative costs 
of each, something which is worth looking into 
with today’s rising costs in the field of medical 
care. Copies are available at $1.00 each. 





Anp, SpgaKING or Cost Consciousness, do you 
ever look in the wastebaskets? Blaw-Knox 
Company of Pittsburgh does, and a picture in 
the employees’ magazine recently showed the 
following items in one basket: unused memo 
paper, rubber bands, paper clips, a pencil, and an 
inter-office envelope, intended for re-use. 

The editor of the magazine estimated that 
the items had a value of 6 cents per basket, and 
since the company has 2,500 waste baskets, the 
cost of this waste could amount to as much as 
$150 a day, or $36,000 for a 240-day working 
year. Said the editor, “If a company were for- 
tunate enough to net 4 percent profit on its in- 
come from sales dollars, this $36,000 would 
represent the profit on sales of $900,000. A good 
way to get a message across. 





“I Have completely parted with all my con- 
nections with the labor movement,” the new 
secretary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg told the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare at a hearing on his nomination. “Our 
society is a classless society and the Department 
of Labor is not and should not be a class depart- 
ment.” 

He went on to say that while he felt that 
union membership was a good thing for the 
country and for the individual, he would oppose 
the government imposition of the closed shop or 


union shop on American industry. 

He also spoke of the need for modernization 
of industrial plants and equipment if this coun- 
try is to meet worldwide competition, stressing 
the point that programs should be set up to 
guard against hardships to individuals as a 
result of these changes. 





Are You making the most use out of termina- 
tion interviews? The Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut, has a research pro- 
gram that studies previous employment and 
occupation, absenteeism and other factors in the 
history of all employees who leave for any reason, 
after a short period of employment. The profile 
thus made up is used to point out people who 
are most likely not to succeed and who should 
be hired with due caution, if at all. 





We Gor to Tuinxinc the other day about all 
the things we Americans have to enjoy that we 
could do without. We compared our way of 
living with the days of the pioneers when a 
barrel of apples and a root cellar took care of 
the fruit and vegetables in people’s winter diets. 
Now we have unlimited choices of every kind 
of food every month of the year. 

We have become accustomed to ice rinks 
which prolong the natural skating season, and 
snow making machines that make skiing pos- 
sible when nature doesn’t co-operate. A family 
recently drove fifty miles in 20 degree temper- 
ature, in a heated car, of course, so that a young- 
ster could enjoy a swim in a heated indoor pool. 
In the dinner that followed corn on the cob 
was the vegetable. 

If a time of sacrifice is ahead for most Amer- 
icans, it looks as if the belt could be pulled in 
quite a way without our feeling the squeeze too 
much. 





Ir THe UNEMPLOYMENT TREND is to be reversed, 
workers must be retrained as automation and 
new processes come into American Industry. 
Clark Caspey of the University of Michigan 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, is urging that 
Industry take the lead in setting up groups to 
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exchange ideas between business men and school 
counselors, so that plans can be made in advance 
of the government aid that has been promised 
for retraining of displaced workers. 





Annoy Wo r, Industrial Relations Director for 
Oscar Mayer, Inc., Madison, Wisconsin, is one 
of the forward-looking men who, several years 
ago, set up training programs for transferring 
employees from slack departments to busy ones. 
There was some difficulty in getting union ac- 
ceptance, as people feared losing department 
seniority, but as they have seen employment be- 
come more continuous, the workers have ac- 
cepted the company wide seniority system. 

Mr. Wolf is also responsible for the indus- 
trial relations in four other plants in widely 
separated sections as well as in eleven distribu- 
tion centers. 

The excellent labor relations must be partly 
responsible for the fact that, under competitive 
bidding, the Oscar Mayer Company was recently 
awarded three government contracts for canned 
meat products. These will be sent to distressed 
areas as part of the increase of food which Presi- 
dent Kennedy promised. As a direct result, 
eighty men and women (who would have been 
let out) will continue to hold their jobs at least 
through the winter. The plant at Madison is an 
example of management working toward con- 
tinuous employment—a difficult thing to insure 
in the food industry. There is also a program 
for farmer education, which encourages live 
stock being produced and marketed throughout 
the year, rather than being a seasonal offering. 





How Does Inpusrry respond to job applications 
from engineers and scientists? Equity Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, N. Y., found out by 
assuming the resume-dispatching role of an 
electrical engineer writing to 100 electronic or- 
ganizations known to pursue recruitment cam- 
paigns. 

This imaginary engineer sent out 100 in- 
dividually typed resumes with 100 individually 
typed covering letters. Here’s what happened. 

There was a total of 89 replies, 70 of which 


were received in the first 14 days. 

Only 17 replies attempted to establish any 
personal rapport with the engineer. There were 
14 replies by way of printed form letters. Gram- 
matical errors and misspellings were common in 
the replies. 

Requests to fill out a formal job application 
form came from 42 organizations. The most 
complex forms were sent by government or uni- 
versity-sponsored organizations. 

Supplementary materials— mostly recruit- 
ment brochures, but also magazine reprints, 
plant newspapers, benefit booklets, etc., were 
sent by 23 organizations. Nearly all senders of 
such “packages” were very late in answering 
Equity’s job applicant. 

Most of the replies were brief and coldly 
impersonal. Many came from people at job 
levels not equal or superior to that of a pro- 
fessional job applicant. 

Most large corporations—those with divi- 
sions located in different parts of the country— 
showed poor liaison in regard to specific man- 
power needs. 

Smaller organizations showed a tendency to 
do a better job in handling job applications 
than did the large ones. 

Nearly all companies ignored the job appli- 
cant’s need for information in regard to housing 
conditions, schools, and similar factors of im- 
portance to a would-be employee. 





Tere Is an Otp Srory of a youngster just out 
of West Point who was given advice by his com- 
manding officer. “Do you know all the rules for 
successful management of men?” ‘The shavetail 
deferentially asked him what they were. 

“Rule number one, ‘never take yourself too 
seriously’” and then came silence. 

“*And what next?’ 

“If you can obey that one, you can make 
up the rest of the rules for yourself.” 

You pride yourself on your sense of humor? 
Do you tell a good story? Have you noticed 
that the stories that get the best laughs are 
those you tell on yourself? A successful per- 
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sonnel man we once knew had a wall decoration 
in his office that was unusual. In the same 
frame, was a picture of a handsome, genial man 
and over it a mirror. A motto underneath 
quoted Robbie Burns “O wad some power the 
giftie gie us to see ourselves as ithers see us.” 

Later in his life when his office was larger 
and he had attained his heart's desire, a riding 
horse, there hung a copy of a lucky snap shot 
that had been taken of him after a spill—you 
saw there the hind end of the horse upside down 
on the ground and the same part of a man 
crawling away on hands and knees. It was 
always a great ice breaker. 





WHILE PREPARING the bottom of our catboat for 
its annual coat of paint we mentally went back 


over the speeches we had heard at the annual 
meetings this spring. Over and over again we 
were cautioned that thought should be given to 
treating each worker as an individual. 

Our job was to put compound—just enough, 
excess would bulge out when the boat swelled 
up in the water—in the seams that had shrunk 
apart during the winter. It may sound corny, 
but it seemed to us that there was a similarity 
between this routine job and that of seeing that 
each person in an organization got proper rec- 
ognition for his work. If there wasn’t enough 
compound in each inch of seam, no amount of 
soaking could make those seams tight enough 
to keep the water out. One disgruntled worker 
can throw an operation out of gear, too, can’t 


he? 
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A realistic and practical program for any Personnel Director who believes that full develop- 
ment of his position to one of equal executive stature with directors of other principal activ- 
ities such as finance, engineering, and manufacturing can and should be achieved. 





Executive Development Plan 
For Personnel Directors 


NE of the numerous responsibilities of a 
O personnel director is the design and im- 
plementation of executive development programs 
for the management personnel in his organiza- 
tion. As a rule, however, he is somewhat like 
the comptroller who does a much better job of 
auditing everyone else’s expenses than he does 
of auditing his own. 

This is not the central problem in the full 
development of a personnel director, of course. 
Actually many personnel directors do participate 
in the organized and formalized programs 
which are offered inside and outside their com- 
pany. They spend a reasonable time in review- 
ing periodicals in the field, reading reports on 
recent research, attending seminars, participating 
in association meetings, and working at their 
trade diligently every day. Still with all of 
this, in most businesses and governmental organ- 
izations today, full executive development has 
not occurred. The personnel director has not 
developed to an executive level of equal stature 
with directors of other principal activities such 
as finance, engineering, manufacturing, or serv- 
ices. 

This point of equal stature and equal influ- 
ence in business policy is the point of executive 
maturity, and should be the end objective in any 
executive development plan. 

The question for us, therefore, is how do 
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we get there? Having come this far down the 
road of management development, how shall we 
reach our final destination of full executive 
maturity ? 

Obviously, it is going to take a program of 
action beyond the conventional development 
activities in which we have participated to date, 
and I intend to recommend one. Before doing 
so, however, I would like to suggest that we 
take a hard look at ourselves, especially as others 
see us, since any development plan must accom- 
plish a change in both. Certainly we are not 
interested in personal development for the sake 
of development. It must bring to us the rewards 
of recognition and acceptance as full partners in 
management. It is important, therefore, that we 
begin with an assessment of ourselves as we are, 
and as we appear to be through the eyes of those 
from whom we seek more recognition. 

In so doing, I fully appreciate the hazards 
of over-generalization, and I am mindful of the 
admonition of a celebrated jurist who has re- 
marked that “no generalization is worth a damn, 
including this one.” With this preface, allow me 
to make just three general observations about 
those of us who refer to ourselves as Personnel 
Directors. 


Just What Is a Personnel Director 


The first is that we are not seen by others 
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in any consistent form. There is no common 
perception of a Personnel Director. This is not 
generally so in the case of a Sales Director, or 
a Financial, or Manufacturing, or Service, or 
Engineering Director, whose functions are gen- 
erally well understood. Concepts of personnel 
directors vary all the way from that of an em- 
ployment interviewer to that of a principal exec- 
utive with broad authority and responsibilities 
for major policy formulation. 

The second observation is that most of us 
have gravitated into our jobs as personnel direc- 
tors without formal training for our responsibil- 
ities. There is no common pattern of prepara- 
tion for, or progression to, the position of per- 
sonnel director. We find among our member- 
ship men whose orientation and training have 
been in such variable fields as engineering, law, 
accounting, sales management, manufacturing, 
psychology, business administration, and philos- 
ophy. We have some whose basic preparation 
has been that of professional athletics. This is 
not generally true in the other fields of business 
management where a more formal and common 
plan of preparation exists. 

Thirdly, while we may be respected for our 
technical skills, we are not generally regarded as 
a business manager with organizational and ad- 
ministrative abilities, or one whose principal 
concerns and objectives are efficiency and profit. 
I believe the record will show that very few 
top administrators in business and government 
today are promoted from a personnel position. 


New Attitudes and Concepts Needed 


These ambiguous concepts and negative atti- 
tudes are a serious obstacle to the full executive 
development of a personnel director today. They 
must be eliminated and supplanted with con- 
cepts and attitudes which invite, and even de- 
mand, our full development as business man- 
agers. In the pursuit of executive development 
we must, therefore, become something in par- 
ticular in the minds of others, develop a disci- 
pline of training for ourselves equal to that of 
our associates in management, and conduct our 
affairs in a business organization with organiza- 


tional, administrative, technical, and human rela- 
tions skills, sufficient to command the attention 
and respect of general management. 

While there are many specific ways in 
which this objective will have to be approached 
in each individual situation, permit me to sug- 
gest a list of eight general resolutions which will 
enable us to make some substantial progress 
toward this point of full executive development. 

(1) Dedicate ourselves to the principles of 
good management in the administration of our 
own function, i.c., the principles of planning, 
organization, delegation, training of subordi- 
nates, effective communication, administrative 
audits and controls, and significant reports to 
our superiors. 

(2) Challenge every activity under our direc- 
tion from the standpoint of economy and produc- 
tivity. Whether we are in a profit making or 
tax supported organization, the real measure 
of our value is our contribution to efficiency 
through our own administration. 

(3) Use the human relations skills which 
we are recommending to others, The preacher 
who doesn’t practice his gospel is not very in- 
fluential with his congregation. Let us teach 
more by our example and less by our words. 

(4) Speak up on fundamental issues. If we 
don’t stand for something, then we stand for 
nothing, and men of this calibre can never com- 
mand the respect essential to leadership. 

(5) Plan for the long-term development 
and training of our own subordinates, 

(6) Formulate realistic, practical, attainable 
objectives. Communicate our objectives to super- 
iors and associates. Work toward our objectives 
systematically and report against them regularly. 
Not all of our work can be measured statistically, 
but the results can be effectively described or 
demonstrated. Moreover they can be publicized 
internally and externally through acceptable 
public relations techniques. 

(7) Professionalize ourselves. The only real 
and permanent authority in business is the 
authority of superior knowledge and skills. 
These we can develop through personal applica- 

(Continued on page 18) 








Human relations is a two-way street. The boss has the right to expect a full dey’s work for 
a full day's pay. But sometimes the boss is too demanding. What then? Do you keep 
your mouth shut, or talk back? These authors have some suggestions for you— 





If You Are Overworked 


T is pleasant to observe the wishes of others. 
But if we are to maintain our individuality, 
we must be concerned about ourselves as well 
as others. A doormat has little dignity. A human 
doormat not only foregoes much happiness, he 
also loses the ability to give happiness to others. 
If, therefore, you have been accommodating 

the needs of others, the time will come when you 
must insist that your own needs be met. Thus if 
you have a supervisor who gives you endless 
assignments, piling new ones on old so that 
nothing gets finished, or finished well, you prob- 
ably regard him as a demanding person. Then 
you bring to bear other evidence of his demand- 
ing nature. And then you attribute still other 
undesirable characteristics to him. By the time 
you attempt the new assignments, you have 
come to consider your boss a brutish slave- 
master. You are ready to conclude that your 
employment is a miserable enterprise. But it is 
at just this point that you need to remove the 
screen of your minor dissatisfactions and deter- 
mine the real reasons for your unhappiness on 


the job. 


Define The Major Issues 

You must pin down the major issues at 
stake and isolate them from your relationship 
with your supervisor. Now you can see some of 
his better qualities even though he does over- 
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work you. Throughout the time that you are 
developing these new perceptions, try to be as 
considerate and cooperative as you can. On 
the other hand, you will defend your own posi- 
tion when defense is in order. Free yourself of 
doubts about the basic rightness of your stand. 
It is one thing to grumble that you are being 
imposed upon and another to develop a well- 
reasoned conviction that you are in the right. 

Considering yourself overworked, you may 
have some serious doubts about your own efh- 
ciency and skills. Challenging your own doubts 
often leads to the conviction that others are 
influencing you unduly. Without such self- 
scrutiny, however, fear and indecisiveness may 
trip you up at just the time that you need to 
stride ahead with a sure step. 


These Things You Must Do 

Armed: with a clear picture of the situation 
and a good understanding of your place in that 
picture, you are ready to take your stand. The 
following imperatives should be observed: 

(1) Do what you have planned to do 

(2) Remain calm, polite 

(3) Be decisive, making no apologies 

(4) Take only one step at a time 

(5) Re-evaluate after each step 

Let us see how this might work out if you 
are an overburdened office employee. Your prob- 
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lem is that you have too many ‘assignments. 
When you are ready to take a stand, you will 
do it regarding a particular assignment, either 
at the time the assignment is made or when it 
is due. You would say to your supervisor, calm- 
ly, politely, “I’m sorry, but I won’t be able to 
finish that today.” Or, “I can’t work late to- 
night as I have something else I must do.” Or, 
“My digestion can’t take these fifteen minute 
lunches; I shall use the hour allowed.” The 
boss may how! and insist that this piece of work 
has to be done without delay. He may ask a 
lot of insinuating personal questions which you 
are under no obligation to answer. He may 
even make depreciating remarks about you or 
your work, perhaps suggesting that he could 
get along better without you. If you argue with 
him, borrowing his heat, you defeat your own 
purpose. With all the assurance you can muster, 
tolerate his abuse and act according to your plan. 


Time Now To Re-evaluate 


Once the dust of battle has cleared, you 
need to re-evaluate the situation. How is he 


tive” attitudes into positive ones. 


THE PROGRAM 
CONSISTS OF 


© A sound color slidefilm (47 
frames) in dual non-auto- 


; 


* A Supervisor's Guide with a 
planned follow-up. 
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HAVE YOU EVER SEEM A PICTURE OF ANEGATIVE ATTITUDE ? 


THE NEGATIVE ATTITUDE IS MANAGEMENT’S MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
It costs millions of dollars daily in lost production, poor sales, low employee morale and absentee- 
ism! And make no mistake about it, every employee has one or more negative attitudes some of 
the time. YOUR ATTITUDE IS SHOWING is a new, different program designed to turn “nega- 


Here is a completely new program that shows what “Attitudes” look like—and how good atti- 


tudes will help people improve them- 
selves in their dealings with others. 


YOUR ATTITUDE IS SHOWING has 
a built-in follow-through. It can be used — ae 
as an integral part of your present train- here. 

ing program or as a refresher in your 
training schedule. It is effective for be- 
hind the counter people, field salesmen, 
office and plant personnel — in fact, ss 
wherever human contact occurs. 


ORDER TODAY! ONLY $79.50 For The Complete Program 
281 State St. . 


accommodating the “new” you? It is entirely 
possible that he did not know he was overload- 
ing you. You were so capable and willing that 
he was gradually giving you more and more 
responsibility—more and more work. He may 
be quite willing to let you set realistic limits on 
your own work. 

Then again he may be angry that you should 
question his authority. His hostility toward you 
may last a long time. Now you must decide 
whether the issue (less work) is worth his re- 
action to that issue (active hostility against you). 
If you continue to assert yourself, the boss may 
change his idea of what constitutes a good 
supervisor, gradually getting to like you again, 
and respecting you for your independence. If, 
however, he is inflexible and cannot change, he 
will continue to fight you until you either “get 
back in line” or quit. Ultimately, the way you 
act will be determined by (1) how amenable to 
change you consider him, (2) how long you can 
hold out in the hope that he will change, and 
(3) whether getting a reasonable number of as- 
signments is worth constantly battling the boss. 


HERE ARE A FEW NEGATIVE 
ATTITUDES ILLUSTRATED— 


© What's in it for me? 
© Seniority counts for 


© Don’t ask me, | just work 


© I'm too good for this job. 
© The world owes me a living. 


e What’s wrong with the old 
system? 


© Let him sweat, he’s getting 
it. 


© He’s okay, he just needs 
motivation. 
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Does the trend towards greater power for unions and more government restrictions on 
management portend “a laboristic economy or a rule by labor”? A nationally known labor 


arbitrator poses the question. 





The Trend Towards Freedom 


in Industrial Relations 


wn America much emphasis has been placed 
| upon freedom, liberty and opportunity. In 
fact, this philosophy constitutes the basic aspect 
of American tradition. Rights are preserved in 
the Constitution by the due process clause, the 
free speech sections, and the equal protection 
clause. In the area of injunctions, attention is 
focused upon the equal loss and the clean hands 
doctrines. Most of us have been taught to let 
“our reach exceed our grasp,” or to constantly 
strive to increase our scale of living. Attempts 
have been made to either reduce class distinction 
to a minimum or to eliminate it entirely. In 
recent years in the struggle against inequalities 
in industrial activities emphasis has been placed 
upon equal pay for equal work, the elimination 
of interplant and intraplant inequities, the dis- 
crimination in the area of wages in terms of sex 
and geographic location, and the development 
of fair employment practice legislation. 

The trend toward equality and freedom in 
America is obvious in some areas. For example, 
universal and compulsory education up to a 
certain point has been emphasized and accepted 
for some years. This point of view is based upon 
the doctrine of equal start and upon the philos- 
ophy that education is stored up competition. 
Also such economic devices as grants in aid, 
inheritance taxes, and income tax provisions 
based upon ability to pay represent techniques 
to divide more equitably the wealth within the 
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country. The chief arguments against the sales 
tax for revenue purposes are that it puts the 
burden upon those least able to pay, and affects 
purchasing power negatively. 

For some time this struggle for equality has 
been spreading into the area of labor relations. 
The development in this section of the economy 
has been greatly facilitated by recent labor legis- 
lation. It should be recognized that laws are 
the result of forces in the social and economic 
enyironment, and that to be effective they must 
grow out of common usage or the mores. Recent 
labor legislation has legalized unionism, and 
has accepted collective bargaining as the basic 
instrument for the creation and maintenance of 
industrial peace. These laws have been enacted 
to protect laborers from various industrial and 
normal hazards, and to grant employees more 
freedom for participation in industrial affairs, 
Recent legislation has restricted many of the 
rights that were acquired by management be- 
cause of ownership, and has intensified the prob- 
lem of the union’s encroachment into the area 
of managerial prerogatives. 


A New Concept of Labor 


Also, recent labor legislation has revolution- 
ized the older concept of labor that was basic in 
earlier economic reasoning. For example, laws 
regulating the hours of women in industry and 
child labor were founded upon the assumption 
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that long hours for women. were injurious to 
their health, and that this would affect the health 
of the coming generations, and that the working 
of children in various industries would also 
retard the health and educational standards that 
had been developed. This reasoning emphasizes 
the natural resource concept of labor. Further- 
more, Section 6 of the Clayton Act’ passed in 
1914 definitely states that labor is not a com- 
modity; that is, labor is not only a means to an 
end but is an end in itself. 'The law recognizes 
that in an economic sense labor is bought and 
sold in the market, but it is different from other 
commodities, As a result of this statute and later 
laws, emphasis has been placed upon the citizen- 
ship concept of labor, which postulates that 
workers should have an equal voice with man- 
agement in the determination of wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment in industry. 

An analysis of the protective legislation 
enacted by Congress reveals that numerous at- 
tempts have been made to protect and increase 
the status of the worker by granting him aid 
during the crisis periods in his life, or to emanci- 
pate workers through the socialization of indus- 
trial hazards. For example, prior to the passing 
of the Workmens Compensation laws manage- 
ment was protected from responsibility for acci- 
dents in industry by the employer liability laws, 
and such common law defenses as criminal 
negligence, the fellow servant doctrine, and as- 
sumption of risk, Now the employer is forced 
to assume more of the cost of industrial acci- 
dents, not because he is responsible for them, but 
because he is in a strategic position to reduce 
them to a minimum through safety training, the 
installation of safety devices, and by intelligent 
selection and placement of employees. If the 
employer cannot prevent accidents he in many 
cases can pass the costs to the consumer. Various 
other laws require the employer to protect the 
safety of workers by proper imspection and the 
use of the safety techniques, 

It is well known that employers are now 
required to assume some of the responsibility 
for other hazards in the industrial careers of 
employees. The Unemployment Compensation 


laws place a responsibility upon them to bear 
part of the financial burden resulting from vari- 
ous types of unemployment. At present there 
is an attempt to increase the unemployment 
compensation pay, to lengthen the time when 
benefits will be paid, and to adjust the compensa- 
tion to the increased cost of living. Also, unions 
have been somewhat successful in relating the 
annual wage to unemployment compensation. 
The supplementary unemployment __ benefit 
clauses in agreements are forms of the annual 
wage which redefine the responsibility for job 
security and the causes of unemployment. No 
longer can the employer rely upon the reasoning 
that unemployment is due alone to the drying 
up of the consumer’s demand for goods. 


Labor Legislation to Equalize Unions and 
Management 


The old age annuity and survivors insurance 
aspect of the Social Security Act represents 
another attempt to give some form of equal pro- 
tection to employees. It was recognized that the 
older employees needed some form of assistance 
because while the life span was increasing em- 
ployers were establishing. hiring limits in an 
effort to maximize production and minimize 
costs. Also the older workers either could not 
or did not save for the old age emergency, and 
the structure of the family had so changed that 
relatives did not want to keep them. In more 
recent years unions have succeeded in increasing 
the trend toward industrial pensions, Also this 
trend was greatly facilitated when an emergency 
board assumed that the depreciation of the 
human factor of production is as much a cost 
of production as the depreciation of plants and 
other equipment. 

An analysis of the recent labor legislation 
enactments reveals that there has been a definite 
and conscious effort to equalize the power of 
unions and management. These early statutes 
assumed that management was more powerful 
than labor, and therefore attempts were made to 
restrict the functioning of employers and (to in- 
crease the power of unionism, For example, the 
Norris LaGuardia Act passed in 1932 was de- 
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signed to make the legal devices used by manage- 
ment to retard unionism impotent. This statute 
made yellow dog contracts unenforceable in the 
federal courts, prevented the promiscuous arrest 
of labor leaders, and made provision that em- 
ployees could not be held liable for the acts of 
others unless they participated in or sanctioned 
or ratified the illegal activities. Furthermore, 
both the substantive and procedural aspects of 
the injunction were modified, thus weakening 
a powerful device that had been for years used 
advantageously by the employer in the area of 
labor relations. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage and 
Hour Law) passed in 1938 established a mini- 
mum wage, maximum hours without overtime 
compensation, and established standards for the 
employment of children in industry. The as- 
sumptions underlying this statute reveal the 
philosophy relative to these problems that had 
been developed over the years. In the first place 
it was assumed that competition is sometimes 
predatory. Also workers were entitled to live 
on a health and decency plane. If they could 
not reach this goal through their own economic 
strength it was the government’s prerogative 
and duty to lift them to this level. Furthermore, 
it was assumed that the first charge against in- 
dustry is the living wage as defined in the law, 
and that a plant that could not pay this wage 
was not an asset but a liability to the community, 
and should not be subsidized by cheap labor. If 
the inability to pay the minimum wage was due 
to inefficient management then the employer 
should cease to operate and allow his goods to 
be manufactured by more efficient employers. 
If the inability was beyond the control of the 
employer he should be subsidized from some 
other source than cheap labor. 

A study of the National Labor Relations Act 
clearly reveals that its main function was to 
equalize the powers and rights of the union and 
the employers. From the functional point of 
view, the law was enacted to equalize bargain- 
ing relations because this was the way to obtain 
industrial peace. It was assumed that if the 
bargaining power of the two parties was equal- 


ized the unions would be in a more strategic 
position to get a fair share of the values pro- 
duced for the workers. This would more equita- 
bly distribute the wealth in the country, and 
would increase the purchasing power of the 
employees and result in an economy where full 
employment prevailed. From the personal point 
of view, the morale of the workers would be 
increased. As a result production would increase, 
the working staff would be more content so there 
would be fewer work stoppages to disturb inter- 
state commerce, and a more desirable allocation 
of the labor force would result. It is obvious 
that this law is based largely upon the consump- 
tion function of income and propensity to con- 
sume doctrines. Moreover, this legislation legal- 
ized collective bargaining and made it the 1m- 
portant instrument of industrial peace. It is 
reasoned that collective bargaining is the only 
device that has been used by labor to elevate its 
status that is compatible with the capitalistic 
system. It should be recognized that collective 
bargaining assumes functional equality, mutual 
indispensability of both labor and capital, and 
the rule by the many and not by the few. 


Status of Unions Elevated 


An analysis of the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board and the courts definitely 
shows that the status of unions has been greatly 
elevated. In effectuating the policy of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act the Board has greatly 
expanded or widened the scope of bargaining. 
At present the functional equality doctrine which 
is basic to collective bargaining is recognized, 
and unions are given the right to participate in 
most matters relating to wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment. In fact, in dealing with 
these problems bilateralism has been substituted 
for unilateralism. If the employer pleads in- 
ability to pay, within certain limits, he must 
prove his case or he will be held for attempting 
to negate the principles of collective bargaining. 

The National Labor Relations Act as inter- 
preted by both the Board and the courts has 
granted organized labor a high degree of equal- 
ity with management in dealing with industrial 
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matters. The United States Supreme Court in 
interpreting this statute postulated that free 
speech in this nation is not possible without 
equality of status. This law has given workers 
a sort of property right in their jobs. Numerous 
decisions by the Board demonstrate that workers 
cannot be discharged in order to defeat or retard 
unionism. Neither can the employer refuse to 
hire qualified employees, if jobs are available, 
because of their union affiliation. It is reasoned 
that such behavior would allow unionism to be 
defeated at the threshold of employment. Man- 
agement cannot, in order to retard the growth 
of unionism and collective bargaining, create 
an environment which causes an employee to 
quit his job. This activity has been interpreted 
as constructive discharge. In general, the rulings 
of the Board and the courts have placed human 
rights above property rights. 


Attempts to Restore Equality of Bargaining 
Power 


Because of these privileges granted to labor 
it has been contended that unions were becom- 
ing too powerful. Fear has been expressed that 
unless something is done that a laboristic econ- 
omy will be created in the United States. The 
Labor-Management Relations Act (Taft-Hartley 
Act) of 1947 amended the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in order to restore equality of bargain- 
ing power between the union and management. 
The statute listed unfair labor practices on the 
part of unions, increased the possibility of the 
use of damage suits and the injunction against 
unions, limited the use of strikes and other con- 
certed activities developed by unions to elevate 
their status, and limited the type of union secur- 
ity available to unions. Another attempt to solve 
the problem of the imbalance of power between 
the unions and the employers led to the passage 
of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. This legislation establishes 
a bill of rights of members of various labor 
organizations; a system for reporting by labor 
unions, officers and employees of these labor 
organizations, and employers; trusteeship pro- 
grams for unions; standards for union elections; 


and safeguards for labor organizations, such as 
bonding of union officers and the prohibition of 
certain members holding union offices. Also this 
statute makes various amendments to the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. These re- 
strict the boycotting and picketing privileges of 
labor unions, and grant to the states the right 
to assert jurisdiction over labor disputes that the 
National Labor Relations Board refuses to handle 
because of its jurisdictional standards. 

Unions are still emphasizing the inequalities 
that prevail in the area of social and labor rela- 
tions. They have contended, and in some in- 
stances have realized their demands, for equal 
representation on draft boards, school boards, 
and various boards appointed to deal with labor 
problems. During the war they argued that if 
workers were frozen on their jobs management 
should be required to relinquish its power to dis- 
charge. Also union leaders have postulated that 
if it is possible to determine a fair wage, it is 
also logical to determine a fair return to the 
other factors of production, namely profit and 
rent. They are beginning to question the prac- 
tice of computing wages on a gross basis and 
profits on a net basis. In their contention for 
the annual wage the idea was expressed that 
management is paid by the year so why not 
grant the same privilege to the workers. In 
dealing with the problem of automation the 
unions argue that this must bring security and 
leisure to all. It is agreed that progress is costly 
but it is an injustice to expect the worker to bear 
all the cost. 


A Welfare State? 


This brief survey of the trends in America 
furnishes some relevant evidence that a passion 
for equality or more equity among citizens has 
been developed over the years. It also indicates 
that a welfare state, while condemned in theory, 
is becoming a practical reality. Apparently this 
change is more or less inevitable in an economy 
comparable to the one controlling in the United 
States. When problems arise in the area of in- 
dustrial relations that management and unions 
either cannot or will not settle adequately then 
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the government is required to participate in the 
matter. When this occurs an attempt is made 
to retain the basic principles of the economy, but 
to regulate these in order to solve the problems 
involved. Naturally this results in more govern- 
mental rule, generally by the establishment of a 
framework in which the parties must function. 

It is also obvious that an attempt has been 
made to apply various philosophical concepts 
of justice. The statutes have granted workers 
the right to elevate their status. They are no 
longer regarded as commodities just to be used 
in the production process, and they are given a 
voice in the affairs that affect their personalities 
in industry. Job rights and human rights 
are considered superior to property rights, 
and devices are created to place the worker 
in a position to obtain his fair share of 
the values produced in industry, or to more 
equitably divide the wealth in the country. 
Furthermore, provisions have been developed, 
both by law and collective bargaining, to allevi- 
ate the problems created by industrial accidents 


and disease, unemployment, and old age. In 
fact, democracy or the democratic idea which 
has been accepted in political institutions for 


years has emerged in the area of industrial rela- 
tions. Employers and workmen now are privi- 
leged to meet as equals, Individual bargaining 
has given way to collective bargaining. Conse- 
quently the employees are not forced to accept 
the terms of management or have their means 
of subsistence witheld. 

This obvious trend has been both criticized 
and praised. Some economists are fearful that 
unless it is checked that the end result will be a 
laboristic economy or a rule by labor. Others 
contend that a welfare society will be created and 
that this will destroy our free enterprise econ- 
omy. Proponents of the trend hold that the 
changes are developing and spreading industrial 
democracy, and are creating an environment 
where all groups can function on a laissez faire 
basis. Some religionists agree that the changes 
are in conformity with many of the principles 
established in Christianity. 


Executive Development Plan 
for Personnel Directors 
(Continued from page 11) 
tion, study, and participation in professional or- 
ganizations. 

(8) Improve ourselves personally. Our suc- 
cess will depend mostly on what we are, and not 
who we are, or what we can do at any given 
moment. Programs to preserve our own per- 
sonal, mental, spiritual, physical, and emotional 
well-being are an essential part of living success- 
fully in business or government administration. 
In short, the mentally alert, spiritually sound, 
physically strong and emotionally mature, are 
the ones most likely to take and hold positions 
of real leadership over the long term. 

We have come a long way down the road 
toward full maturity in this field, but there is 
still a rough road ahead. One of the greatest 
obstacles we have to overcome is within our- 
selves and within our own administration. The 
guideposts which I have outlined should be 
helpful. 
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Don’t Be a Dinosaur 


The dinosaur was a very powerful crea- 
ture, but he didn’t last long. It took 30 
seconds for his brain to get the message 
when he was struck on the tail. He just 
didn’t have the communications system 
necessary for survival. 

Like the dinosaur, organizations and 
individuals do not progress if they fail 
to develop effective communication sys- 
tems.—Jan. issue of “Hollinger Miner” 











Observing that public sentiment “places the blame on industry for creating unemployment 
problems for older workers,” the author attempts to develop the thesis that “the individual 


himself often is the cause of his own plight.” 





The Older Worker’s Contribution 


to His Own Unemployment 


NEMPLOYMENT generally speaking is gener- 
U ated through economic adversity, indi- 
vidual decision or as a result of industrial 
discipline. In each of these broad categories the 
individual himself, regardless of age, has a 
degree of influence. 

We can think of unemployment due to 
economic adversity as resulting from a decline 
in general economic activity, be it in a particular 
firm, locality, region or even a nation; an over 
supply of goods and services; consumer rejection 
of product; a change in taste, style or utility; 
withdrawal or cancellation of contracts; techno- 
logical change; or managerial ineptitude. Each 
of these causes can produce unemployment in 
which the individual himself has little or no 
control. Also included in this broad category of 
economic adversity would be unemployment 
arising out of labor conflict; however, in this 
situation the individual does have some control 
through his sanction of the conflict. 

In the second type of unemployment, per- 
sonally induced, the individual himself has a 
direct influence. It is the individual who decides 
that he is dissatisfied with his employment for 
some reason. It is the individual who decides 
that he can increase his earnings or. have an 
easier or better job by working elsewhere. He 
might even decide to move from one locality to 
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another thus putting himself in the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

In the third type of unemployed we find 
those individuals who haye been dismissed from 
employment because of a violation of industrial 
order and decorum. This type of unemployment 
ranges from misconduct, such as excessive ab- 
senteeism, alcoholism, negligence, disorderly con- 
duct and the like, to more serious offenses such 
as theft, sabotage, destruction of property or in- 
fliction of bodily harm. The responsibility for 
unemployment of this type is solely that of the 
individual concerned. 

With the exception of those individuals who 
have been compelled to retire at a certain age, 
usually 65, age alone is not a cause of unemploy- 
ment. Once unemployed, however, the older 
person encounters special difficulties in finding a 
job. The difficulties, though, are usually related 
to the ability of an employer to profitably util- 
ize the services of the applicant. 


The Nature of Employment is Changing 


As previously suggested the type of unem- 
ployment over which the individual has least 
control is that due to economic adversity. Indus- 
trial change cannot be held back, Advances in 
technology are fast spreading through the na- 
tional economy, and business concerns must 
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adapt themselves to technological change or risk 
their own elimination. So, while older workers 
may be able to cling to their jobs as long as those 
jobs exist, they may nevertheless find themselves 
out of work because the jobs have folded up. 

As the economy grows, changes also take 
place in its industrial makeup. Proportionately 
fewer workers will be needed to produce the 
goods we need, yet, more workers will be 
needed to provide the increasing services re- 
quired as our standard of living goes up. This 
means that the kinds of jobs needed by industry 
are also changing. The Department of Labor 
has indicated that the fastest growth in job oppor- 
tunities will occur in the professional and tech- 
nical occupations. 

In the foreseeable future the occupations 
which will show a decline are those requiring 
less education and skill, and the occupations 
which will show an increase are those in office 
type occupations. There is in process a pro- 
nounced and continued shift away from manual, 
unskilled and factory production work into 
service, office and professional types of employ- 
ment. 

The expanding occupations nearly all re- 
quire more than average education. Older 
workers often do not have the necessary school- 
ing to find jobs in these occupations. The Bureau 
of the Census has reported that in March, 1957 
the civilian population between the ages of 25 
and 45 had completed on the average 12 years 
of school and that the age group 45-54 had com- 
pleted barely 10 years. The everage was even 
less for still older age groups. The older worker 
coming from the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, therefore, is likely to be short of the educa- 
tion required for those industries born in an era 
of technological advances. 


Education Becoming Increasingly Important 


In a manpower report issued early last year, 
the Secretary of Labor pointed out that in 1959, 
unskilled laborers, farmers and farm workers 
averaged 8.6 years of education and that the 
number of job opportunities available for people 
in these categories is actually declining. The 


average years of school completed by service em- 
ployees was 9.7 years, for semi-skilled employees 
was 9.9 years and for skilled employees was 11 
years. Job opportunities for employees in these 
categories are increasing but not nearly as rapid- 
ly as in those occupations requiring more edu- 
cation and training. He further indicates that in 
the future, employers will require at least a high 
school education for more and more jobs. 

Whether his unemployment is voluntary or 
involuntary, the older unemployed person is 
faced with still other difficulties. Any employed 
person, while employed, is adapting his skills 
and abilities to the particular needs of his em- 
ployer. He is also going through a learning 
process which makes his continued employment 
more valuable. He increases his value to his 
employer by gaining an intimate knowledge of 
the procedures, techniques and practices peculiar 
to that business. Just because a person has had 
many years of satisfactory service with one com- 
pany doesn’t mean that his employment by 
another firm would be a good investment. In- 
dividually acquired skills and patterns of work 
are not readily transferable. This is a big ob- 
stacle for the older person and particularly one 
without a high school education or one in a 
declining occupational field. 

In many instances when an employer in- 
troduces technological improvements attempts 
are made to retrain the existing work force and 
to reassign jobs within the same firm. This is 
particularly true in the clerical and administra- 
tive occupation groups, where we find new job 
opportunities created as a result of office auto- 
mation. In any event, if dislocation occurs, it is 
generally the more junior or least qualified em- 
ployee that finds himself unemployed. 


Increasing Cost of Employment 


Still another factor that must be given con- 
sideration is the cost of employment. In an in- 
creasingly competitive and complex economy, 
the cost of doing business must be tightly con- 
trolled. The cost of employment is an area of 
business management that can be controlled 
through the utilization of efficient employment 
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practices. The cost of hiring an employee, de- 
pending upon the degree of skill required in the 
job or the responsibilities of the position, ranges 
from several hundred to several thousand dollars. 
For an employer to realize a return on his em- 
ployment investment he must be assured that 
he is hiring the best qualified applicant he can 
find. Aside from technical skills such factors 
as the applicant’s emotional stability, honesty, 
integrity and willingness to work assume greater 
importance in the hiring process. The applicant 
of today must not only possess the basic qualifi- 
cations to do the job, but he must also possess 
those personal attributes indicating that he will 
do the job efficiently and effectively. 

Normally at some point in adult life every 
person reaches a plateau of development. This 
of course varies with the individual. Some peo- 
ple prematurely age, others at age 75 still possess 
the vigor of a person thirty years or more junior. 
Although capacity to learn does not disappear 
with age, learning ability does begin to show a 
decline after some point in life. The same can 
be said of a person’s physical condition. Some 
are afflicted with ill health early in life while 
others retain the stamina of a younger person 
for a much longer period of time. With the 
rising cost of workmens compensation and hos- 
pitalization insurance the employer today faces 
greater risks in hiring an older applicant. 


His Own Imprudence a Factor 


In light of these considerations it is obvious 
that any person can and often does contribute 
to his own unemployment when that event oc- 
curs, and mainly through his own imprudence. 
In view of the changes occurring almost daily in 
our industrial economy which are clearly evident 
to anyone who reads the newspapers, attends 
union meetings, observes the want ads or sees 
the rise and fall of business concerns, the pru- 
dent man will prepare himself for whatever 
change is likely to affect him. The older person, 
if unemployed through no fault of his own, 
usually can find employment suitable to his tal- 
ents and abilities provided he himself has exerted 
the necessary effort to prepare himself for such 


an eventuality. A recent interview situation 
might illustrate this point. A man fifty years 
of age with a better than average educational 
background applied for a job. This applicant 
had spent his entire working life of more than 
thirty years with the same firm. His firm was 
introducing technological improvements in or- 
der to remain in existence and be competitive. 
He had been assured of continued employment 
until normal retirement age at no decrease in 
earnings. This man questioned the wisdom of 
changing policies and practices of over thirty 
years standing and resented the changes that 
were made. He elected to resign. His unem- 
ployment was self-initiated and he is now find- 
ing it difficult to secure new employment. Even 
if his unemployment were not self-initiated he 
would still be having a difficult time because of 
his resistence to an economic change, the fact 
that he himself has done nothing to prepare him- 
self for the self evident changes in his own field 
of competence and his insistence in face of these 
facts in maintaining the same level of income he 
had been receiving. 

It is not uncommon for an employer to in- 
terview an applicant who has had a long period 
of satisfactory employment earlier in his life but 
has subsequently been jumping from job to job 
in the elusive pursuit of his own brand of con- 
tentment. This type of man does himself an 
injustice and as he grows older becomes less and 
less qualified to obtain a position in which he 
will regain previously lost employment security. 


What's the Answer? 


I submit that the answer to the problems 
facing the older person who is unemployed, in 
the long run, lies in minimizing the effect which 
the older person has on his own unemployment. 
To state blandly that industry should eliminate 
discrimination in hiring on the basis of age is 
economically unwise and not the answer to the 
problem. A change in attitude on the part of 
the employee so that he himself will recognize 
his responsibilities to himself, together with an 
increase in both industrial and community train- 

(Continued on page 25) 








To give or not to give—to accept or not to accept? That is the burning question that flares 
up with varying degrees of heat in every company at some time or other. Shall there be 


one set policy, or no policy, or many? 





Gift Acceptance by 
Company Personnel 


‘qe purpose of this paper is to present the 


conclusions of the recent Loyola-Danforth 
Management Ethics Seminar with regard to 
company policies on gift acceptance, and the 
policy that an individual may follow if left to 
his own discretion. 


Company Policy on Gift Acceptance 

As in many other matters, company policy 
on gift acceptance should be tailored to specific 
situations and should change as the problems 
change. There is, therefore, no “best” policy for 
all companies or for all times in any one com- 
pany. 

Policy of No Gifts 

Even the severest policy, that of forbidding 
all gift acceptance, may be appropriate. Glaring 
abuses may have occurred and the management 
may have to go all the way to regain respect for 
the company and to protect it from further sus- 
picion of inefficient operation and poor manage- 
ment. The no-gifts policy would then be the 
most effective one, at least for a while. 

Such a policy could be defended as a more 
or less permanent measure if the company were 
dealing with employees whose good judgment 
or integrity could not be trusted. For it does 
happen, in a country as large as the United 
States, that there will be localities where the 
quality of personnel, for some reason or other, 
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will be below what is generally expected. The 
argument is as valid as in the previous case, if 
the facts are as stated. 


It is difficult to get at the facts in matters 
of “judgment” and “integrity,” especially in this 
area. For example, small and insignificant gifts 
may lead imperceptibly to larger ones. Then 
there may be so many borderline cases that the 
moral sense is dulled, and people may suddenly 
find themselves in indefensible positions. A 
good illustration of the process is the case of the 
former music director of WBZ who, at one time, 
undoubtedly saw nothing wrong in accepting a 
few “free discs.” In 1958, however, he got about 
1,000 free long-playing ‘record albums, valued at 
between $10,000 and $15,000." At some point 
along the line he should have realized that the 
size of the gifts was leading to a qualitative dif- 
ference in the nature of his obligation to the 
record suppliers. Similarly, on the management 
side, there was a point along the line at which 
management failed in its supervisory role. 
“Making money” got ahead of “serving the pub- 
lic.” The policy of drift went too far. 

When temptations can be so insidious and 
when the personnel is immature or poorly paid, 
the company may be justified in laying down 
the simple rule: no gifts. The policy will seem 


1The New York Times (February 10, 1960), p. 29. 
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unduly wooden to outsiders but it could be the 
wisest under the circumstances. 


Policy of Allowing Non-Business Gifts 


Most businessmen prefer a policy of allow- 
ing non-business gifts, i.e. gifts that have noth- 
ing to do with the business transactions of their 
personnel. 

Their most forceful argument is that the 
matrix of business organization and operation 
should leave room for, and even promote, the 
-exercise and development of human values. 
Therefore if employees of different companies 
develop a liking for each other and then a true 
friendship which naturally expresses itself in a 
concrete way, the company has no right to in- 
hibit this human development if its own in- 
terests are not thereby impaired. 

The basic premise of this position is that 
people are more important than business. Their 
involvement in business should not subordinate 
their personal affairs to business. The other pre- 
sumption is that friendship never requires in- 
flicting injury on third parties. Anything that 
fosters true friendship, then, cannot be banned. 

Human dignity and liberty are involved in 
this general argument. An unnecessary no-gifts 
policy deprives the employees of the exercise of 
prudence in their own turn. How can they be- 
come trustworthy employees in this respect if 
cut-and-dried regulation prevents them from 
exercising judgment with regard to what is 
right and wrong in gift acceptance? The com- 
pany, in such a case, proclaims a falsehood, that 
it is wrong to get anything under any circum- 
stances, and the employees are commanded to 
act out the falsehood. 

Another argument for a policy of allowing 
non-business gifts is that the no-gifts policy 
might support a feeling that a double standard 
prevails in business. If there is a no-gift policy 
for employees, which is promulgated and ad- 
ministered by upper-echelon officers who do not 
need such a regulation, the employees might re- 
sent the implication that some need ten, and 
others need eleven commandments. This argu- 
ment would lose its point, of course, if the 


upper levels of management had complete in- 
tegrity and also refused to take “gifts.” 

In the opinion of most businessmen, then, 
the policy of permitting non-business gifts is not, 
in fact, a policy about gifts at all. The subject 
of gifts is touched on accidentally, as it were, 
while the company explains how bribes may 
harm its interests. The company has the right 
to expect employees to be faithful to their trust 
and that should be its sole concern. 


Policy of No Policy” 


In some cases any policy would be an af- 
front to honest and intelligent men. The mem- 
bers of a small company or partnership may 
easily be above suspicion. In large companies 
good screening at promotion time eliminates 
most of the questionable characters, and the 
rest might be handled on an individual basis 
without upsetting the rest of the organization. 
And finally, in line with the reasoning given 
above, there does not seem to be any need for a 
policy statement that bribes are not to be taken. 
That should be self-evident to intelligent men. 
Nor should intelligent men be told that bribes 
may be referred to as “gifts” but that they are 
still bribes. The name or the wrapping does not 
change the substance of the act. 


Which Policy? 


It should be obvious by now that manage- 
ment must be prudent in selecting the right 
policy. 

Probably the most difficult decision is 
whether there should be a formal policy. As the 
business grows, and management realizes that 
it is not aware of everything that is going on, 
there may be concern that improper actions are 
taking place. 

It may be possible, at least for a time, to 
avoid a policy statement and yet achieve prac- 
tically the same effect by having the company 
paper reproduce articles that detail Congressional 
investigations, or report commercial bribery 


2We do not discuss a theoretically possible policy of 
allowing small business gifts. If the reasoning in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is correct, such a policy would amount 
to permitting acceptance of small bribes. 
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cases. An “Inquiring Reporter” column on some 
current allied topic, e.g. the Newgate case at 
Chrysler, may sensitize key officials and em- 
ployees. 

Should management wait for cases to occur 
and then deal with them on a person-to-person 
basis? The difficulty here is that it then may be 
more unpleasant to mete out severe and effective 
penalties. The cost situation, furthermore, may 
be so critical that management might hope to 
stop “cost leaks” of this kind without first catch- 
ing anyone. In short, it is evident that the de- 
cision to introduce a formal policy will depend, 
in concrete cases, on a number of pertinent facts, 
e.g. extent of temptations, efficiency of the cost 
accountants, turn-over in personnel, etc. 

If the decision is for a forinal policy, man- 
agement must take care that the policy statement 
is timely, clear, and adequate. The explanation 
must convey the impression that the company 
is not moralizing, but simply protecting the pub- 
lic, the company, and the rest of the employees 
from a possible abuse. 


Individual Policy on Gift Acceptance 


If the company does not spell out a no-gifts 
policy, the individual, under normal circum- 
stances, will be left with the final responsibilizy 
of determining whether he is faced with a gift 
or a bribe. What guide-lines does he have? . 

The key point is whether the thing given is 
a genuine gift. Since friendship has so many 
hues, this criterion can be sharpened by asking 
if the gift has a business aspect. Gifts of friends 
are not tainted by pecuniary motives.® 

Some things that are sometimes referred to 
as “gifts” have a very slight economic value, but 
cannot be considered, even remotely, as verging 
on “bribes,” e.g. calendars, pencils, and other 
small novelties that are manufactured by, or 


3It may take time to determine this. One of the seminar 
participants tells of a purchasing agent who developed what 
seemed to be a close friendship with a salesman. Their 
wives met, and the couples went out to dinner, baseball 
games, etc. But the purchasing agent found out one day 
that he could get his usual supplies at a lower price and 
proceeded to do so. The “friend” became indignant be- 
cause, it seems, he felt he could afford to command a 
a? price after “buying” the purchasing agent's friend- 
ship. 


advertise, their giver. Friends would be em- 
barrassed to consider such trifles as “gifts,” es- 
pecially since they are often given out indis- 
criminately and in great quantity. They are 
simply another form of advertising, like the 
There is 


nothing wrong in accepting such advertising. 


post-cards with enclosed pennies. 


But there are occasions in which the recipi- 
ent is surprised by the “gifts.” It generally occurs 
when the value of the thing given is out of line 
with the degree of friendship, and the full ex- 
planation for the discrepancy suggests that the 
giver has a business purpose. The value of the 
thing given and the intent of the giver must be 
weighed together. Whenever the thing given 
represents an attempt to influence the recipient 
unduly to violate his trust or to disregard the 
legitimate interests of his employer, now or in 
the future, it is a bribe and must be refused. 
Perhaps Senator Douglas’ suggestion for would- 
be-recipients might serve well: “At the moment 
a doubt arises as to propriety, the line should be 
drawn.”* 

How much will propriety allow? As much 
as the affluence of the friend and the depth of 
his friendship warrant. Very strong friendships 
can develop out of business relationships and 
can easily occasion significant favors, such as a 
chance to share in somte profitable undertaking, 
or an invitation to a trip when someone else 
cancels his participation or there simply happens 
to be room for an extra passenger. Such gifts, 
even if large, cannot be forbidden to friends. 
The intent of the giver, of course, remains the 
central issue. 

Since the judgment with regard to the in- 
tention of the giver may not be shared by others, 
it would be prudent to decline offers, even if 
otherwise free of any moral cloud, if there is a 
probability that others (partners, or fellow em- 
ployees) will draw wrong conclusions. No ma- 
terial benefit can compensate for the loss of an 
unstained business reputation. 


4U.S. Congress, Senate, Ethical Standards in Government, 
Report of a Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, 82nd Cong. 1st Session. (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951), p. 23. 
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The probability of a wrong conclusion can- 
not be eliminated altogether, partly because of 
the knack some people have of finding some- 
thing wrong no matter what is done. The prob- 
ability, however, will be minimized if the friend- 
ship is of common knowledge. 

Whether others will say that “He was 
bribed” or not depends to some extent on recent 
business history and the local business com- 
munity’s opinion of itself. If everyone says or 
believes that business is a “rat race,” that every- 
one else is out to make a “killing,” or that every- 
one is doing it (whatever the “it” may be), the 
danger of facile misjudgment is much greater 
than in a community that is proud of itself. If 
the individual is living in a community with 
shattered morale, the individual’s action in ac- 
cepting or not accepting a large gift may easily 
involve two reputations, his own and the busi- 
ness community’s. The decision of the good 
citizen, not to take a gift, may overrule the other- 
wise correct judgment, that his friend is really 
giving a gift. 

And even if there is no probability of mis- 
judgment, a prudent man will generally safe- 
guard himself by consulting with responsible 
officials in the company. The only caution here 
is that the final decision is still one’s own, and 
must be carefully made. For example, even 
after getting clearance for the acceptance of a 
gift, one might think of a way to decline it with- 
out impairing the friendship. It would be im- 
prudent, in such a case, to accept the gift and 
to run the risk of some unforeseen but unhappy 
consequence, ¢.g. an envious charge by the 
donor’s competitors. 

Perhaps the best safeguard remains: is it 
the gift of a friend? If it is, it is generally just 


another in a large series, well-chosen, presenting 
no problems, and obliterating, at least for a 
while, the worries and pressure of the ordinary 
business life. 


Summary 


There are two distinct issues with regard to 
gift acceptance by company personnel. One is: 
what position should the company take? And 


the other is: what should the individual do? 

With regard to company policy, manage- 
ment must be aware that different policies may 
be appropriate at different times and places. The 
severest policy of allowing no gifts at all may 
be correct in emergency situations, but manage- 
ment must then periodically reconsider if such 
an invasion of personal affairs is justified. A 
policy of allowing non-business gifts, and for- 
bidding bribe acceptance, consequently, should 
be the normal policy if a policy is needed. The 
policy of no policy would be correct if one 
dealt with personnel of high moral and intellect- 
ual quality. 

If the decision on gift acceptance is left to 
individuals they must honestly decide whether 
they are getting a gift from a true friend. The 
big problem here is to remember the original 
meanings of “gift” and “friend.” 


The Older Worker’s Contribution 
to His Own Unemployment 
(Continued from page 21) 


ing opportunities will produce wholesome re- 
sults not only for the individual but for the na- 
tion as well. 

The Secretary of Labor in the report of 
manpower, mentioned above, aptly summarized 
the situation when he says we must: 


“Improve individual competence, present 
and prospective, across the board 


“Use all our manpower resources without 
regard to race, sex, age or physical handicap 


“Strive to place every worker in a job that 
best fits his talents and then press for full 
use of these talents on the job 


“Help every worker to develop a sense of 
purpose and pride in his job 

“Prepare now for new and changing man- 
power needs within the total work force 
“Develop jobs for all kinds of worker capa- 
bilities 

“Plan on full use of better quality as well 
as increasing quantity of manpower.” 








When we can’t “sell” our ideas to top management it may be a good thing. Perhaps if we 
can add depth to our projects and talk management’s language, the projects will sell themselves. 





Management Support of 
Turnover Cost Reduction 


ECENT strides made in labor turnover analy- 
R ses have added needed information to the 
personnel administrator’s kit of tools. More is 
known about the causes, turnover reduction ef- 
fort is less shotgun than it has ever been, and 
some of the various costs involved have been 
broken into pieces as small as postage stamps. 

These are necessary steps in the refinement 
of the knowledge required to produce industrial 
relations principles. But these steps have been 
taken pretty much by the personnel people alone. 
General management has been left standing 
where it was. In some cases, top management 
people are just a little confused or irritated by 
the concern over a half dozen formulae, none of 
which seems to be fully applicable anywhere 
without correction factors which require internal 
data and considerable time to develop and which, 
when applied, would render the index non-com- 
parable with another company’s. 


Communications Chief Problem 

This does not mean that sophisticated analy- 
sis should not continue. The plight or the be- 
wilderment of the manager in some cases and 
the impatience in others points up a communi- 
cations problem. This problem stems, for the 
most part, from what could be called the self- 
reference criteria habit. We all tend to assume 
(unconsciously, perhaps) that our management 
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will identify with our work in the same detailed 
manner that we do and that this is necessary for 
management action. 

There was a training director, for example, 
who, in the course of being interviewed for a 
job, proudly presented a copy of a memo he had 
sent to his previous plant manager covering a 
study he had made. The six page report carried 
a full page of formulae on different kinds of 
correlation coefficients and another page on the 
reason he chose tetrachoric over bi-serial for his 
particular validation study. The report ended 
with a page of conclusions which finally trailed 
to a halt with something like this: “The results 
of this pilot study must be considered inconclu- 
sive due to the low N and resultant coefficient, 
significant only at the .07 level.” There should 
be no criticism leveled at this man for his in- 
terest in research, nor for his ability to perform 
it. For all we know, he may have gone to work 
for another company, increased his N and ob- 
tained a meaningful correlation which was high- 
ly significant. The important observation here 
is to note that he ascribed to his plant manager 
an interest in the details of his experimental 
method and the statistical techniques used. 


Top Management Needs Usable Information 


Well near the top of the introductory page 
of his excellent monograph, Frederick Gaudet 
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points up the need for information about turn- 
over reaching top management: “In general, it 
may be said that management regards labor 
turnover as costly and wasteful. Unfortunately, 
the information usually given to top manage- 
ment about the extent and cost of turnover with- 
in the plant is either nil or misleading. This is 
a critical weakness, because top policy-makers 
must have—and should insist upon having— 
complete information on turnover, in order to 
make adequate decisions in all their company 
operations.”* 

Although top management needs complete 
information, there is no reason to assume that 
they need to learn all the techniques offered in 
his excellent publication. Policy makers need 
pertinent information selected or converted for 
its indications for action. This information must 
be reduced to its simplest form and converted to 
business language. 

A significant part of this communications 
process is what might be referred to as selling 
or merchandising of the information. Almost 
any personnel manager can guess what the re- 
sults would be from routing a copy of Gaudet’s 
Monograph across his boss’s desk. It would 
come back duly noted and initialed with pages 
still stuck together. 

When top management fails to support re- 
duction of excessive turnover they probably do 
not fully understand how costly it is. Turnover 
rates included in the monthly personnel reports 
can soon lose their significance. They can be- 
come old hat like “work safely” and “please 
report all changes of address.” Comparative 
turnover figures frequently do not stir managers 
into action because the sample used for com- 
parison purposes is often just as bad as the index 
of the comparing company. This pooling of in- 
dexes is often a pooling of ignorance which pre- 
vents an internal analysis of turnover from ever 
getting under way. 


Convincing Management Still A Problem 

The most common circumstance, however, 
seems to be the one in which the personnel peo- 
ple know something of their turnover costs and 
cannot help to reduce these without spending 


some money. The purpose of this article is to 
suggest a method of selling management on 
turnover reduction. In its general form the 
method is this: Convert the argument into any 
form which will interest a manager. The fol- 
lowing is an example of one different approach, 
originally designed specifically to interest a par- 
ticular manager, but has been used with varying 
degrees of success on several who had taken their 
high turnover for granted. 


Some Precautions 


This method cannot be used by intra-com- 
pany memos, but requires about 15 minutes of 
person-to-person sales effort at an opportune 
time just as most sales require. 

This approach is no attempt to render previ- 
ous presentations of turnover costs obsolete. Nor 
is it guaranteed to excite every manager. And 
its use should be considered after a careful re- 
view of a few general reservations and other 
considerations which follow: 

1. For some companies turnover cannot be 
reduced or eliminated (or should not be) 
for reasons peculiar to their business, their 
salary and wage control policies, etc. 

. Turnover reduction may cost more than 
it is worth to some managements. 
The cost of turnover varies widely from 
one company to another and within dif- 
ferent departments and job classifications 
in a given company. 
Serious comparison of intercompany 
turnover rates calls for equating formu- 
lae, controlling noncomparable variables, 
and carefully pointing up reservations 
and interpreting the boundaries of any 
resulting conclusions. 

To this list could be added a number of 
others which will show up in critical comments 
labeling the following approach “unscientific,” 
“inaccurate” and “oversimplified.” 


The “New” Method of Calculating 
Turnover Cost 


The approach is this: Set up, on the nearest 


1Frederick ]. Gaudet, Labor Turnover Calculation and 
Cost, p. 7, American Management Association, 1960. 
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scratch pad, a fictitious company called the Jones 
Company. Suppose they have 100 employees 
(1000 employee companies can add zeros) and 
pretend they have 4°/ turnover per menth based 
on the separation rate formula 

LT = separations during month X 100 





number employees on P.R. 
The high but not too far-fetched rate is selected 
because this kind of company desperately needs 
turnover reduction. Experts generally estimate 
the national turnover at a little over 3% per 
month. 
To complete your sample company portrait 
the following must be carefully noted: 
1. Average employee cost per year: $4800 
2. Expected employee distribution by length 
of service with 4°% turnover: 

a. 20 have been at Jones for under 6 
months (average service 3 months) 
10 have been there for 7-12 months 
(average service g months) 

c. 70 have been there for over a year 

. Conservative estimates of performance 
level of these employee categories: 

a. 3 month average service employees 
are performing at 85°% of normal or 
expected level 

. 9 month service employees are per- 

forming at 90% “normal” 

12 month plus service employees are 

performing at 100% expectancy 
The next step ¢alls for a simple table which 
packages these data and with two additional 
columns for dividing them into producers and 
non-producers, | 





°% of normal Non- 
Service performance | Producers | Producers 





3months| 85 % (of 20) 17 3 





9 months 90% (of 10) 9 I 











12 months | 100% 70 ° 











Total producers and non-producers 96 4 





The table converts the 20 three month employees 
operating at 85°% expectancy to 17 producers 
(85% of 20) and 3 people in the coffee shop all 
day. The 10 who are functioning at the 90% 


level become g producers and one deadwood. 
All told there are 4 “people” not producing at 
the Jones Company. THERE Is NOTHING I HAVE 
DISCOVERED WHICH WILL INTEREST A PLANT MAN- 
AGER QUICKER THAN 4 EMPLOYEES DOING NOTHING 
ALL DAY LONG. 

If it lends security to the traditionalist or 
his boss, a quick comparison against unit turn- 
over cost can be made. 

48 terminations (4 x 12 months) x 

$500. each $24,000 
or 4 deadwood @$4800. per year 19,200 
Turnover costs not involved with 


employee productivity = §$ 4,800 


How the argument progresses from this 
point on can only be determined by the parties. 
In a 1000 employee company, for example, the 
4 deadwood become 40. Cut this in half and 
effect a gross savings of $96,000 (40 x $4800) : 


2 
The personnel man must estimate how much of 
the $96,000 he needs to do the turnover reduction 
job. Assuming he believes it can be done, he may 
feel he needs 3 people to do the necessary super- 
visory training, improve selection, and assist in 
grievance handling, exit interviews, and wage 
administration. This still leaves a tidy $50,000 
savings—every year. 

So it goes in fiction. The plot can stay the 
same but the figures may be reworked to fit 
individual circumstances. 


Some comments on the method: 


1. It remains an estimate as do the very great 
majority of reported turnover costs. 
It requires determining a productive level 
expected of employees and consequently in- 
herits some of the flaws of the British systems. 

. This method focusses attention on the kinds 
of losses that can be considered the bottom of 
the iceberg and which have persistently re- 
sisted analysis (and still do): The costs con- 
tributing to the productivity losses. It is these 
losses, by the way, which a plant manager can 
convert to useful thinking tools for Aimself 
and not the interviewing, recruiting, proces- 
sing, testing, and other such top-of-the-ice- 
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berg costs as were developed first in this coun- 

try in turnover cost analysis. 

. In the above hypothetical company the turn- 
over “overhead” costs are about $100 per 
termination ($4800 -- 48 termination) while 
the cost contributing to production losses is 
$400. This ratio of 20°//80% does not differ 
significantly from the detailed estimate fre- 
quently reported. At an electronics plant in 
Phoenix, Arizona, for example, delivering an 
engineer to his desk (2-5 years experience) 
costs about $1800. Waiting for him to pro- 
duce, during which he is sometimes referred 
to as “arms and legs” by the chief engineer, 
costs considerably more. A mean estimate of 
g accounting executives sets the total turn- 
over cost of this class employee at $6000.” 
$1800/6000 would represent a 30/70 split of 
these costs. The other end of the skill level 
and recruiting cost scale should operate to 
pull the ratio somewhere near the 20/80 ratio 
resulting found in the hypothetical Jones 
Company. 

. The use of this method should not encourage 
less attention to personnel overheed, “trust 
fund” costs and recruiting and processing 
costs. Once the support is gained, the per- 
sonnel man must dig into any and all con- 
trollable costs. 

The fundamental purpose of all this, how- 
ever, has not been to contribute a profound new 
method of calculating turnover cost. Indeed, 
the actual nature of this approach is almost 
irrelevant. The real goal is to recommend the 
following in selling management on anything: 

1. Avoid the self reference criteria—give 

management people data in their terms. 

2. Find the heart of the matter and sim- 

plify it—reduce every communication in- 
tended for top management to as near 
E = MC?’ as possible. 


20p cit. p. 60. 





Here Are times when we can well credit the 
story that has come from Detroit. Where busi- 
ness men meet the salutation is said to be, instead 
of “How are you?”, “What have you heard?” 


Editosis? 

Based on the idea that “only your best 
friend will tell you,” The House Magazine In- 
stitute, New York City, held its annual publi- 
cation critique early this Spring. In two work- 
filled hours of close appraisal, more than two 
dozen qualified people in art, journalism, writ- 
ing, and printing plus scores of fellow editors, 
put publications under the professional micro- 
scope to show how they compared with the best. 

Editors were also assigned in groups of six 
to eight to one or more of the experts. For two 
hours they examined together the publications 
of each editor. 

The critique is designed to function as a 
doctor’s check-up does, to spot problems before 
they become serious, or to reassure editors that 
their publications are “healthy.” Maybe this is 
an idea you’d like to try with your local indus- 
trial editors’ association. 





List of Excuses for Failure 
What's your choice? 


1. That’s the way we've always done it. 
- I didn’t know you were in a hurry 
for it. 
That’s not in my department. 
- No one told me to go ahead. 
. Pm waiting for an O.K. 
How did I know this was different? 
- That’s his job, not mine. 
- Wait ‘til the boss comes back and 
ask him. 
. I forgot. 
I didn’t think it was very important. 
I’m so busy I just didn’t get around 
to it. 
. I thought I told you. 
I wasn’t hired to do that! 
I had a tough night last night—So 
what? 
Looks alright to me. 
. I thought it was good enough. 
They will never notice that. 








As You Were Saying— 


AFTER HOURS 


ARBARA, 18, attractive and personable, secured 

her first job after high school with the sales 

division of a large textile company. Her office 

was high up in a modern New York City sky- 
scraper. 

To suit her commuting schedule between New 
York and Scarsdale, a suburb twenty miles to the 
north, she was given special permission to leave at 
4:45 in the evening. As her morning train de- 
posited her in New York at 8:30, she regularly 
reported for work well before the office opened 
officially at nine, and was able to do some early 
chores before the others arrived. 

Barbara applied herself to her work with en- 
thusiasm. Soon she was given assignments ordi- 
narily reserved for older, more experienced em- 
ployees. For example, if a buyer dropped in when 
the salesmen were out or were busy with other 
matters, Barbara displayed materials, quoted prices, 
estimated delivery dates, and so on. She liked 
meeting people and she enjoyed the variety of her 
work, 

Her associates were friendly and helpful. Bar- 
bara quickly found her place in the group. Through 
her work she became acquainted with a number 

‘of the salesmen in the New York area. Some of 
these gentlemen proposed that Barbara spend some 
time with them after hours, but all such invitations 
were politely declined. 

One evening several months after starting work 
Barbara was waiting in the corridor at her usual 
quitting time for an elevator. She had been there 
just a moment when she was joined by a young 
man with two suitcases. He was hatless, wore his 
hair in a crew cut, and approached Barbara with 
a confident air. Barbara immediately tagged him 
as a salesman. “Probably one of the new men 
just appointed in the field coming here for some 
training,” she thought to herself. 

“Aren’t you leaving a little early?” he quizzed 
her, consulting a handsome wrist watch. 

Barbara was a bit annoyed. Who was this 
person to question her right to leave the office at 
any particular time? But, she decided, what an- 
noyed her more was that he had not come up with 


a brilliant opener. He was quite good looking and 
obviously a gentleman. 

Suppressing a desire to respond in kind for 
fear of terminating the conversation, which she 
did not wish to do, she answered sweetly, “Oh 
I have a special deal with the boss.” 

“Good for you,” the stranger exclaimed with 
genuine interest and with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“T understand.” 

Barbara doubted that he did. Again she had to 
struggle to maintain her composure. She switched 
to the offensive. 

“Aren’t we both leaving before five?” she asked 
pointedly. 

“Now you may not believe it when I tell you, 
but J have a special deal with the boss, too.” Barbara 
was relieved when the elevator arrived at this point. 
She pushed to the back, hoping to lose her com- 
panion for a moment at least. She needed time 
to plan her next move. 


But the car descended swiftly to the ground 
floor, and he was waiting for her when the last 
passenger—Barbara—emerged. 

“Which way are you headed?” he asked. 

When Barbara told him that she was hoping to 
catch the 5:02 train from Grand Central to Scars- 
dale, he laughed heartily. “Why, that’s exactly 
what I had planned to do, too.” He fell into step 
with her, balancing his suitcases easily, “By the 
way,” he continued, “now that we’ll be traveling 
together and since we both live in Scarsdale, I 
propose that we get acquainted more formally. I’m 
Henry Porter. What’s your name?” 

In a small voice, Barbara told him. Then she 
wondered if she should offer to carry one of the 
bags for the president of her company. 


This incident is true, and permission to pub- 
lish it was obtained from the president of the 
company by our correspondent, who prefers to 
be nameless. 

For those professionally interested, it should 
be noted that Barbara’s company operates a well- 
rounded personnel program, including full in- 
doctrination activities. But the president of the 
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company frequently is out of town on business 
trips, and thus is not always able to meet with 
groups of new employees. 


IT’S HOW IT’S DONE 
THAT COUNTS 


ERSONNEL directors and top management in 

almost every corporation today can be heard 
to grumble about the difficulty of securing com- 
petent, trained engineers. No one denies that 
engineers are in greater demand today than ever 
before, but, according to Ben Britt, Industrial 
Relations and Personnel Director of the M & T 
Company, 2 Penn Center, Philadelphia, desir- 
able applicants are available, and the “difficulty” 
of securing them might well lie with the way 
in which they are being wooed. 

In support of his belief, Mr. Britt points to 
recent studies by the American Management 
Association, the University of Washington and 
others. 

The AMA questioned 273 companies and 139 
college placement officers. Professor Sanford Bunin 
of the University of Washington drew opinion 
from 75 students as well as a number of recruiters. 
As reported in the publications Management News 
and Advanced Management, the results are dis- 
turbing. 

Almost 25 percent of the companies, for ex- 
ample, described their own campus recruiting 
methods as inadequate. Placement directors, for 
the most part, were less disturbed, but still found 
areas for serious complaint (e.g. lack of formal 
training for the interviewing job, incidents of dis- 
courtesy, etc.). Students were the most dissatisfied. 
According to a consensus among them, recruiters 
could be divided into six lacklustre groups: 


(1) The yes-man, who consequently discovers 
nothing about the applicant; (2) the interrogator, 
whose third-degree questioning offers no opportunity 
for amplification; (3) the busy man, who has been 
known to put no questions at all; (4) the columnist, 
whose gossipy probing attempts to strip bare the ap- 
plicant’s private life; (5) the repeater, who confines 
his questioning to a rehash of the application form; 
and (6) the big-time operator, who seizes the chance 
to lavishly display his own encyclopedic knowledge. 

Disquieting off-the-campus evidence comes 


from a survey quoted in the New York Times 
recently. Times correspondent Robert Rutter tells 
how an agency specializing in professional recruit- 
ment sent a hundred dummy replies to companies 
advertising for electrical engineers. 

The agency created an imaginary applicant 
with these qualifications: nine years’ professional 
experience; master’s degree; present employment as 
a group leader in an advanced research and develop- 
ment area with application to the company’s field. 

The companies selected had all run ads during 
a specific two week period, and had given evidence 
of a sustained recruiting effort for the preceding 
six months, Explaining that the applicant would 
be temporarily difficult to reach by phone, a reply 
by mail was requested. 

Twenty-five days after these letters had been 
sent out attached to resumes, only 85 companies 
had replied—over half of these taking a week or 
more to do so (only 17 wired). Since it has been 
estimated by various agencies that job-hunting engi- 
neers make at least 5 to 7 contacts a week, the need 
for more speed in processing seems obvious. 

The nature of the replies fluctuated widely, ac- 
cording to Rutter, Roughly 18 percent used form 
letters. Misspellings and grammatical errors were 
common. At least ro letters were signed by secre- 
taries. One letter was not signed at all. Stamped 
return envelopes were enclosed by 22 of the com- 
panies. 

Only 2 of the answering companies sent printed 
material concerning their location and the ad- 
vantages of living and working there, Five com- 
panies furnished details of extra-salary benefits 
offered. 

Of all the letters received, Rutter said only 5 
or 6 made “even the slightest attempt to approach 
the applicant on personalized terms.” 

And yet this would seem to be the crux of the 
matter. Claiming a preeminent importance for 
“the personal touch” Ben Britt insists that this is 
nothing new or startling. 

”You must be interested in a man,” he said. 
“Even in an interview that lasts no more than 15 
minutes, I try to pick out something about him 
that makes him special . . . if it’s only his middle 
name . .. so that I can remember him. In keeping 
with this, we never write a letter when we can 
make a phone call or send a wire. It costs 50 or 60 
cents to send a wire, but nine times out of ten, you 
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get an answer.” 

The great majority of companies involved in 
the hot pursuit of engineers is unquestionably aware 
of the need for speed as well as the importance of 
an individual approach. What surprises, however, 
is the minority (no matter how small the number 
actually is) that either forgets or becomes com- 
placent. And complacency in an area as vital as 
this is a warm and welcome invitation to corporate 
anemia. 


HOW OUR JOURNAL 
WAS BORN 


n our February issue, we published a review, 
by Chris Argyris, of “Human Values Where 
People Work,” (Harper and Brothers) by Tom 
Spates. One of our contributors, James ]. Bam- 
brick, currently Asst. Manager of Labor Rela- 
tions of the Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
noted that the review did not carry some infor- 
mation he believed would be of interest to our 
readers, namely: the early history of the Per- 
sonnel Journal. We are indebted to Mr. Bam- 
brick for the following comments and excerpts. 
As Tom Spates points out in the book (page 
14), the Personnel Journal originally came out 
under the name of The Journal of Personnel Re- 
search, and was the official organ of the Personnel 
Research Federation. The Director of the Feder- 
ation, and the first Editor of the Journal was 
Walter Bingham, one of the early pioneers in the 
personnel field. In his book, Mr. Spates gives this 
interesting bit of information about the Personnel 
Research Federation and the Journal (pages 80-81): 
“The Personnel Research Federation 

came into being in response to the need, 
demonstrated by post-war (World War I) 
experiences, for the application of more 
scholarly and scientific methods to personnel 
administration and for some form of central 
coordination of widely scattered efforts. 
Among the founders and supporters of the 
Federation were: United States Civil Service 
Commission, American Federation of Labor, 
Engineering Foundation, National Research 
Council, National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. 
From the field of education were: Bryn 
Mawr, University of Chicago, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, University of North Carolina, Syra- 


cuse, Wellesley, and Yale. From private in- 
dustry were: A.T. & T., Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Walworth Manufacturing Company 
and Western Electric Company. 

“The initially stated object of the Feder- 
ation was: ‘the scientific study of man in 
relation to his occupations and his education 
therefore, and the diffusion of knowledge 
concerning this relation.’ The object was later 
changed to: ‘the furtherance of research 
activities pertaining to personnel in industry, 
commerce, education, and government, where- 
ever such researches are conducted in the 
spirit and methods of science.’ 

“In May 1922, within less than a 
year of the foundation of the! federation, the 
Journal of Personnel Research appeared as 
its official monthly organ. With the April 
1928 issue the name of this official organ was 
changed to the Personnel Journal. Under 
this name but with different ownership it 
continues as the oldest publication in the 
United States in the broad field of personnel 
administration. 

“The Personnel Research Federation 
under the leadership of Walter V. Bingham 
fulfilled its stated purpose with distinction 
for almost a quarter century. The articles in 
its Journal provide a solid foundation for the 
content of modern personnel administration. 
The authors of these articles representing 
principally the disciplines of economics, 
psychology, and sociology were among the 
country’s foremost scholars and researchers in 
their respective fields.” 


In recounting the history of the Personnel 
Journal, Tom Spates very modestly did not say 
that he was Editorial Chairman of the Personnel 
Journal during 1959. 





“Someone has well said, ‘Success is a 
journey, not a destination.’ Happiness is 
to be found along the way, not at the 
end of the road, for then the journey is 
over and it is too late. Today, this hour, 
minute .. . for each of us to sense the 
fact that life is good, with all its trials 
and troubles, and perhaps more interest- 
ing because of them.” 


Robert E. Updegraff 








BOOKS 


Worxinc Wrrx Groups. By Walter M. Lifton, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 1960, 238 
pp. $6.00. 

The opening chapter of “Working With 
Groups” expounds the reason for group work as 
the author sees it. Under the title of Group Proc- 
ess and Individual Growth he outlines his philos- 
ophy of man’s potential for growth. He has found 
that individuals in groups given the freedom 
to grow and the help to perceive how they are 
growing will accept responsibility for them- 
selves and others. They will also choose healthy 
solutions to problems. Other chapter titles are 
Theories, Professional Jargon and Definitions, 
Tools and Techniques in the Helping Process, 
A Group in Action, which is a report taken 
from a tape of a meeting, Typical Problems, 
Techniques Applied and Evaluation and Re- 
search. 

Dr. Lifton, now Director of Guidance Pub- 
lications and Services, Science Research Associ- 
ates, drew the material for the book from his 
nine years as Associate Professor of Education, 
at the University of Illinois. At that time his 
groups were made up of teachers, teachers in 
training, social workers, and people who used 
groups for therapy. In addition he was used as 
a resource person by the public schools. 

The book is so clearly written that an 
amateur in group work can understand and 
enjoy it. For the professional, two features are 
particularly useful—the short summaries that 
end each chapter and the extensive bibliogra- 
phies, one consisting of doctoral dissertations on 
the subject, which also follow each chapter. 

This will be a useful text book and also 
worthy of careful study by anyone who takes 
his responsibility in group experience seriously. 

Doris D. Hay 
ConTroLtinc Group Insurance Costs. By A. 
Garland. Central Piedmont Industries, Inc. 


North Carolina. 1960. 32 pp. $3.50. 

The most inflation-stricken component of 
the cost-of-living index is that of medical care. 
As a consequence, the premium for hospital- 
surgical insurance is constantly going up. This 
is a matter of serious concern to most employers, 
for about 80° of all wage and salary earners are 
now covered by one form or another of hospital- 
surgical insurance. 

It isn’t the cost of medical care alone that 
drives insurance rates up. There is also the 
factor of “abuses”—most group plans cover “in- 
hospital care” only and, hence, tend to make for 
hospital referrals where “home care” might be 
sufficient; a doctor’s fee may go up when the 
patient is covered by insurance; the “in-hospital 
care only” stipulation encourages unnecessary but 
costly surgery; some employees take improper 
advantages of insurance benefits, and so on. 

What can an employer do about these abuses? 
He can, according to the author of this manual, 
take highly efficient steps in five general areas. 
Hiring Practices: Thoroughly screen each job 
applicant for his illness-accident background, 
also those of his family members who will be 
eligible for coverage under the group policy. 
Employee Indoctrination: Record with each new 
employee all obligations he incurs if he elects 
to take group hospital and surgical insurance. 
Maintenance and Evaluation of Records: Main- 
tain records so that “abuses” can promptly be 
spotted and remedial action undertaken. Medical 
Profession: Take steps, alone or with other em- 
ployers, to air grievances against individual mem- 
bers of the medical profession. Insurance: Build 
safeguards against abuses into your plan. 

The author’s discussion of the what, how 
and why of each step recommended is as well- 
informed and comprehensive as it is fair and 
persuasive. There is nothing in this exposition 
which even the novice in matters of group insur- 
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ance can’t understand or act upon. 
Bruno R. NeuMANN 


How To Become A Successrut Executive. By 
Eugene Benge. Frederick Fell, Inc. New York. 
1960. 337 Pp. $4.95. 

How To Make A Hasrr oF Success. By Bernard 
Haldane. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, 


N. J. 1960. 216 pp. $4.95. 


Although these are designed to be self-help 
books, the fact that the authors have tested their 
ideas on thousands of people makes them well 
worth investigating by workers in personnel. 
A great deal of information is given in pleasant- 
ly readable style. 


Mr. Eugene Benge has been a successful 
management consultant for many years and has 
written other books drawn from his extensive 
experience. In How to Become a Successful 
Executive, he illustrates his suggestions with 
more than fifty case histories and includes many 
charts to further illustrate his points. 


Many of the chapters could be used in plan- 
ning an executive development program. There 
is a chapter on motivation which describes vari- 
ous ways in which the emotions related to under- 
lying wants can be used to make an employee 
or oneself more valuable. 


While some suggestions are specifically 
directed toward success as a self employed 
person, the attitudes described are those that 
bring success everywhere. There is also infor- 
mation on making investments and protecting 
health. Each chapter ends with an itemized 
summary. 

Mr. Haldane, who founded the Executive 
Job Counselors, Inc., has worked with the 
Society for Advancement of Management, the 
Harvard School of Business, and other institu- 
tions in preparing a guide for job seeking gradu- 
ates. His organization has been of service to 
many individuals. 

His system of guidance is based on helping 
people discover their strong points and studying 
their successes with an eye to building on them 
for future successes. 


In How to Make a Habit of Success, he tells 
about getting people to write down their ten 
best achievements. These are then checked 
against over fifty descriptive categories including 
such factors as memory, energy and problem- 
solving. After the preliminary checking the 
client is asked to make a double check where 
he feels he is strongest. 

The case studies include some of people who 
were convinced they were total failures until they 
were helped to see that everyone has had a suc- 
cess at one time or another. 

There is an excellent chapter on writing a 
resume in applying for a new job or for a first 
job. He contrasts the average employment appli- 
cation with a resume that emphasizes the special 
qualities and aspirations of the individual. This 
would be an excellent book to keep to hand out 
to a beginner or other person looking for a job, 
and would be very useful to the person facing 
retirement with no special plan in mind for 
occupying his time. 


Doris D. Hay 
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Personnel Research 


Morivation MeasureMENT. By George Douglas 
Mayo, Naval Air Technical Training Command 
and Winton H. Manning, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, Vol. XXI, No. 1, Spring, 1961, 73-83. 


Ten successive classes (N=196) of a US, 
Navy course in maintenance and repair of air- 
craft structures were appraised by five motiva- 
tional variables, three aptitude variables, and 
two criterion variables. The motivational vari- 
ables were: peer ratings on effort, self-ratings, 
check list of student behavior (modified from 
Briggs, 1954), pictorial measures, and school 
grades in a previous course in mechanical funda- 
mentals. The aptitude variables were: the Navy 
General Classification Test, the Navy Arithmetic 
Test, and the Navy Mechanical Test. The cri- 
terion variables were school grades in the sheet 
metal unit and school grades in the welding unit 
of the Aviation Structural Mechanic Course. 

Variance associated with aptitudes was re- 
moved not only from the course grades but also 
from the motivation measures themselves. Thus 
the over-all criterion is operationally redefined 
as overachievement-underachievement. 

Results showed that previous overachieve- 
ment-underachievement in a Mechanical Funda- 
mentals Course and Peer Ratings on Effort with 
aptitude partialed out emerged as the two moti- 
vation measures most closely related to the cri- 
teria, with multiple-partial correlation coefficients 
being .67 and .41. Pictorial measures of achieve- 
ment imagery, instructor’s observation of stu- 
dent’s classroom behavior, and self-ratings on 
effort expended (all with aptitude partialed out) 
bore low relationships to the criteria. 


Mortvarion in ManaceMent: A Study of Four 
Managerial Levels. By Hijalmar Rosen and 
Charles G. Weaver, University of Illinois. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 44, No. 6, 
December 1960, 386-392. 


This research attempts to determine whether 
there are common patterns of motivation exist- 


Reviewed by W. Porter Swift, Ph.D. 


ing among various levels of management in 
regard to what managers desire from their jobs 
and the importance that they attach to various 
job conditions. If disparity in motivational pat- 
terns is found among several levels, it is justified 
to study “management” as meaningful, distin- 
guishable classes. If a motivational commonality 
exists at all levels, however, it would be accept- 
able to study all management as a single class. 

The study includes 155 men, the total mana- 
gerial force of one plant of a leading manufac- 
turer of farm implements, with the exception of 
the general manager. The men were put in four 
categories for the purpose of the study and each 
man was evaluated by his superiors in terms of 
how well he carried out his responsibilities. The 
data were collected via a highly structured ques- 
tionnaire. of 24 items, roughly covering four 
major areas: relations with superior, company 
policies and practices, peer relationships, and op- 
portunities for self-expression. 

Five items that are highest for top manage- 
ment have considerable relationship in impor- 
tance to lower classes of management and con- 
siderable agreement is reached on most of the 
other statements. These first five were: 

1. Having the opportunity to talk over prob- 

lems with my superior. 

. Knowing whose orders to follow. 

Having knowledge of plant plans that 
affect me and my job. 
Being consulted before decisions are | 
made concerning me or my department. — 
Having sufficient authority for the job 
expected of me. 

The four levels of management express a 
high degree of commonality regarding condi- 
tions of work considered to be important, and 
the emphasis is, for the most part, on those fac- 
tors in the environment that permitted the man- 
ager to perform his job duties effectively. The 
implication of this study, then, is that all man- 
agement can be considered as a meaningful, co- 
hesive class sharing common motivations con- 
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cerning what they want from their work. At 
least this may be so if their responsibilities are 
defined in terms of job rather than organiza- 
tional effectiveness. 


A Review or ReszarcH ON THE SELECTION OF 
CompuTerR ProcraMMeERs. By W. J. McNamara 
and J. L. Hughes, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 
14, No. 1, Spring, 1961, 39-51. 

With the rapid increase in the use of com- 
puters within recent years, there is a growing 
need to select more persons for training as pro- 
grammers. The occupational description of a 
programmer indicates one who prepares the ser- 
ies of instructions to the computer directing it 
to solve a certain problem. He then “debugs” 
the set-up by testing the program on the com- 
puter to eliminate errors. The duties vary with 
the nature and complexity of the problems from 
routine inventory or payroll procedures to the 
solving of difficult scientific and mathematical 
problems. In some cases the programmer’s duties 
are merely to translate data into computer lan- 
guage, but in others he must have understanding 
of business application or scientific terminology 
or even work out solutions before feeding the 
machine. 


The factors which are generally required in 
programming are reasoning ability or ability to 
think logically, liking for detail, accuracy, ability 
to work under pressure, ability to work with 
people, a retentive memory, adjustment to 
changes, ability to see a problem through, and 
mathematical ability. Reasoning ability is 
claimed, by most investigators, to be the most 
critical of these factors. 


The authors of this article developed the 
Aptitude Test for EDPM Programmers in 1955 
and an alternate form (RPAT) was devised in 
1959. The items, which are similar to the Q- 
part of the ACE Psychological Examination, are 
comprised of number series, figure analogies, and 
arithmetic reasoning. Validity was established 
by product-moment correlation of test scores 
with final grades for 11 classes of programming 
students, The correlation for the entire group 


was .51, and reliability (odd-even with Spear- 
man-Brown correction) was established at .go. 
Other studies with the PAT and the RPAT are 
quoted, most of which yield significant positive 
relationships between the tests and varied cri- 
teria. 


A study using the Verbal Meaning and 
Reasoning subtests of the Thurstone Primary 
Mental Abilities Test and the Emotional Sta- 
bility subtest of the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule yielded a multiple correlation of .54 
with supervisory ratings (T. C. Rowan, 1957). 
The authors’ 1958 study of the Gordon Per- 
sonal Profile (GPP) and Gordon Personal In- 
ventory (GPI) correlated with supervisory rank- 
ings of over-all performance on the job indi- 
cated that the Original Thinking scale of the 
GPI (r=.43) and the Ascendancy scale of the 
GPP (r=.34) bore significant relationship while 
none of the other scales were of such value. 
Other possible predictor variables such as age, 
major subject studied in college, and highest 
degree obtained, appeared to be related to pro- 
gramming performance. 

The authors also review the Logical Analysis 
Device (LAD), an apparatus designed to meas- 
ure problem-solving ability, and compare cor- 
relations with those obtained by the PAT and 
the RPAT. Both LAD and PAT are measuring 
successfully the reasoning ability essential in 
programming. 


Some DererMINANTs OF Supervisory Esteem. 
By David Kipnis, U.S. Naval Personnel Research 
Field Activity, Washington, D. C. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 4, Winter 1960, 377-391. 


The study considers the variables which tend 
to lower the validity of supervisory ratings, 
which are frequently used as a criterion of per- 
formance. The author feels that studies on proc- 
esses by which impressions and opinions of other 
persons are formed contribute to the area of rat- 
ing research. It is suggested herein that ratings 
are affected by conditions external to the behav- 
ior of subordinates, which may lead to leniency 
in ratings, and that evaluations may be deter- 
mined primarily by a single class of subordinate 
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behaviors. 

The external conditions discussed are: the 
degree of propinquity between rater and ratee; 
the amount of pressure under which the super- 
visor is working; and the extent to which the 
supervisor expresses criticism of subordinates. 
The physical proximity of supervisor and em- 
ployee in a working area have been indicated in 
some studies to produce leniency in rating some- 
what proportional to the degree of closeness or 
contact. Though this is not proven, the author 
speculates that proximity may take precedence 
over length of contact in affecting leniency, as 
constant interaction would establish greater re- 
lationship than time in itself. The second of the 
external conditions proposed is the social setting 
with its particular degree of pressure placed on 
the rater, assuming that such pressure increases 
stress. Other studies have shown that a setting 
which encourages cooperation and participation 
and is free from arbitrary sanctions tends to re- 
sult in greater liking and genial relationships, 
thus more likely to encourage leniency in rating. 
The third suggested external variable is the 
extent to which freedom of supervisory criticism 
is permitted in the daily work. The theory here 
is that free criticism has a cathartic effect in re- 
ducing interpersonal hostility, thereby potentially 
increasing rating leniency. 

It is generally assumed that behavior of sub- 
ordinates affects ratings, but the author calls at- 
tention to the possibility of some subordinate 
behaviors more particularly determining super- 
visors in their judgments. He suggests that those 
behaviors (supportive) that reflect a willingness 
to accept the supervisor’s influence or which 
promote confidence in the subordinate’s ability 
to carry out the work are more influential. He 
cites the example of “yes-man” behavior winning 
supervisory esteem by serving to alleviate anxiety 
rather than to promote production. 





Even Ir the meeting you schedule to get the ad- 
vantage of peoples’ good ideas doesn’t produce 
any—at least you get rid of a lot of bad ideas 
that come up and are voted down by the 
majority. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Robert L. Russell, assigned to the personnel 
relations department of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, has been named an assistant vice 
president, according to an announcement by 
William H. Moore, the bank’s chairman. 

Mr. Russell, who was graduated by Trinity 
College in 1952 and subsequently received a Mas- 
ters Degree at Yale University in 1954, served 
with the United States Navy from 1945 through 
1947, and attended the United States Naval 
Academy from 1947 through 1949. He joined 
the personnel relations department of Bankers 
Trust Company in 1959 after serving as assistant 
chief of the public information division of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. At Bankers 
Trust, Mr. Russell is responsible for the recruit- 
ing and interviewing section of the bank’s per- 
sonnel relations department and heads the bank’s 
college recruiting program. 





Constantine E. (Gus) Leslie has been ap- 
pointed training director in the United States 
for KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, according to an 
announcement by D. J. Koeleman, vice president 
and general manager, U.S.A. He will be in 
charge of product and sales training and super- 
visory and management development. 

Mr. Leslie comes to the Dutch airline from 
a position as staff consultant with George Kauf- 
man and Associates, a firm of consulting man- 
agement engineers. In 1957 he joined the Ameri- 
can Management Association where he was con- 
ference director of the AMA Executive Action 
Course. In recent years he has held workshops 
in personnel programs for the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York and the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association. 

From 1953 to 1956, Mr. Leslie was associated 
with Republic Aviation Corporation as industrial 
relations staff conference leader where he de- 
veloped a management development program. 
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He served with General Motors Corporation on 
the distribution training faculty of General 
Motors Institute and as a service and me¢hanical 
representative for Chevrolet Motor Division, 
prior to which he held engineering and produc- 
tion management positions with Universal 
Camera Corporation. 





International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York, has announced the appointment 
of Gordon M. Moodie as director of personnel, 
corporate staff. Formerly assistant general man- 
ager of the electric typewriter division of IBM, 
he succeeds Ralph Harris, Jr.. who assumes a 
new post as special assistant to Gilbert E. Jones, 
president of the data processing division. 

Mr. Moodie joined IBM in 1945 and sub- 
sequently served in sales and executive posts in 
the electric typewriter division including field 
manager, assistant sales manager and manager 
of marketing services. 

He is a graduate of Stanford University and 
did post-graduate work at George Washington 
University. 





Two major appointments in the Mead John- 
son and Company (Evansville, Indiana) per- 
sonnel department have been announced by E. 
D. Elliott, vice president, personnel, of the nu- 
tritional and pharmaceutical products firm. 

Allan C. Siebers, formerly director of per- 
sonnel development, has been appointed per- 
sonnel director. In this capacity, Mr. Siebers 
will be responsible for executive salary admin- 
istration, wage and salary administration, em- 
ployee communications, suggestions and safety, 
employee benefits administration, cafeteria, first 
aid and other employee services. 

Charles O. Neidt, Ph.D. who comes to 
Mead Johnson from the University of Nebraska 
where he was chairman of the department of 
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educational psychology and measurements, has 
been appointed director of personnel develop- 
ment, succeeding Mr. Siebers. 


Mr. Siebers, who received his B.A. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee 
and his M.A. from Northwestern University, 
joined Mead Johnson in March, 1958, as man- 
ager, personnel development and was promoted 
to director of personnel development in April, 
1960. His educational and business experience 
includes service as director of the Guidance and 
Placement Center at Marquette University and 
personnel work at the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company and the Miller Brewing Com- 
pany, both in Milwaukee. 

Mr. Neidt, a native of Truro, Iowa, holds 
the B.S., M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from the Iowa 
State University at Ames, Iowa, and did _post- 
doctoral work at the University of Michigan. 
Before joining the faculty of the University of 
Nebraska in 1950, he was associated with the 
Iowa Highway Commission and John Morrell 
and Company, and was an assistant professor of 
psychology at Iowa State University. 





Henry D. Chandler has been appointed 
Jell-O division personnel manager, E. Burke 
Giblin, vice president of General Foods and gen- 
eral manager of the Jell-O division has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Chandler has been organization devel- 
opment manager in the marketing area of Jell-O 
since last year. Before this, he held a number of 
personnel assignments, beginning with General 
Foods in 1945 as a member of the corporate per- 
sonnel department, and from 1950 until 1957, 
he was personnel manager of the Atlantic Gela- 
tin division in Woburn, Mass. 

Before joining General Foods, Mr. Chandler 
was associated with Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany. He is a graduate of Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





The appointment of William P. Layton as 
Chapter Service Director of the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management has been announced 
by James E, Newsome, national president of the 


Society. In making the announcement, Mr. 
Newsome pointed out that by establishing this 
new post within the headquarters staff, the in- 
ternational organization has taken a major step 
forward in strengthening its chapter assistance 
program. 

Before joining the S.A.M. staff, Mr. Layton 
was associated with the National Association of 
Credit Management, New York, as educational 
director. He served also as executive director of 
N.A.C.M.’s graduate school of credit and finan- 
cial management, with summer sessions at Dart- 
mouth College and Stanford University and as 
general manager of the Credit Research Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Layton has had wide experience in 
working with executives from industry, trade 
associations, and educational and civic groups in 
putting on programs in adult education. He was 
associated with the Georgia State College ot 
Business Administration, Atlanta, for ten years 
before joining the staff of N.A.C.M. 

A Colonel in the Adjutant General’s Corps 
of the United States Army Reserves, he is active 
in the Kiwanis Club of New York City, the 
Marble Collegiate Church, and the New York 
University Club. He holds the B.Ph. and M.Ed. 
degrees from Emory University and has done 
considerable work toward a doctor’s degree at 
New York University. 





Send news of important personnel changes 
in your company to The Editor’s Desk, Person- 
nel Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 





ABSXNCX 


Whxn you arx txmptxd to takx a day 
off without notifying your managxr, and 
you think that thx absxncx of onx pxrson 
won’t makx too much diffxrxnex, you 
placx your managxr in the samx position 
as a fxllow trying to typx with onx kxy 
missing. Hx can makx substitutions just 
as wx havx donx, but the rxsult is nxvxr 
thx samx as whxn hx’s working with thx 


tight pxoplx on thx right jobs. 
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With the Personnel Associations 





THe Seatrte CHAPTER OF THE PaciFIc 
NortHwest PEersoNNEL MANAGEMENT AssocIA- 
TION began the new year with a panel discussion 
of the economic outlook for 1961. Participating 
were Murray L. Weidenbaum, corporate econo- 
mist, Boeing Airplane Company; Miner Baker, 
vice president and economist, Seattle First Na- 
tional Bank; and Kermit Hanson, associate 
dean, College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

At the February meeting Slade Gorton, 
state representative from the 46th district, 
brought the group up to date on legislative ac- 
tivities which may affect employer-employee 
relations. 

The chapter also schedules weekly lunch- 
eons. Members are urged to bring a five-minute 
topic to share with the group during lunch. 
Among special subjects presented by speakers 
this winter were: “Leadership in a Changing 
Order,” with Robert C. Scott, personnel manager, 
American-Marietta; “Problems in Personnel for 
the Century 21 Exposition,” by Robert F. Brown, 
director of operations, Century 21 Exposition; 
“The Relationship of Safety to Personnel Work,” 
by Stanley A. King, safety director, Isaacson 
Iron Works; “Decentralizing Personnel Func- 
tions,” by Pat J. Walsh, chief of Personnel divi- 
sion, V.A. Hospital; “How Do You Motivate 
the Other 80%?” by Ward L. Pickard, general 
personnel manager, Pacific Telephone North- 
west; and “The Necessity for Reference Check- 
ing,” by Bruce McCullough, personnel manager, 
Allstate Insurance Company. 





THe WasHIncToN PERsoNNEL ASSOCIATION, 
Wasuincron, D. C., recently heard a discussion 
of union power in a free society. A member of 
the Chamber of Commerce narrated the history 
of organized labor in the United States from its 
earliest beginnings through its meteoric rise in 
New Deal days and down to the AFL-CIO 
merger, the racketeering scandals, and passage 
of the Landrum-Griffin law. Forty slides illus- 
trated the script. 


Earlier this year, several of the members met 
with two young men, Harry Boon and Robert 
Donnelly, representing the Student Small Busi- 
ness Program of Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. The Small Business 
Program was established under the auspices of 
the school and is supported by assessment of the 
participating students. It is designed to assist 
students in seeking employment with concerns 
not interviewing at the school and generally with 
local or regional companies. The students are 
primarily interested in employment with smaller 
concerns in order that they may have a chance 
to grow with the firm and to contribute to the 
decisions promoting that growth. Association 
members had an opportunity to look over the 
resume folder, containing information about 
fifteen men ready for employment. 





Tue Westcuester (N.Y.) Personnet Man- 
AGEMENT Association recently heard a talk on 
alcoholism by Dr. John Norris of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. With the use of slides, Dr. 
Norris brought out many of the symptoms and 
effects of alcoholism. He pointed out that alco- 
holism is an illness and should be treated as such. 

At another meeting this winter Alfred La- 
teiner, a consultant on training and safety, spoke 
on “Safety Supervision and Programming.” In 
March the Association met with the Westchester, 
Putnam-Rockland Personnel Guidance Group. 
The speaker was Moorhead Wright, manager 
of the Crotonville operations of the General 
Electric Research and Development Institute, 
who talked about how business, industry, and 
education work together on personnel problems. 





THe PersonneL ApMINIsTRATORS OF NEw 
York University learned about salaries in per- 
sonnel positions from Erwin W. Winguth at a 
meeting this winter. Mr. Winguth is administra- 
tive and professional employee relations manager 
of American Metal Climax, Inc. In his talk he 
answered such questions as, how do personnel 
positions compare with other line and staff posi- 
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tions in terms of salary and other compensation? 
How do salaries of similar personnel positions 
compare from industry to industry? How do 
the salaries of various personnel specialists com- 
pare with one another? What are some of the 
trends in personnel assignments and compensa- 
tion? 

An annual Personnel Administrators Award 
has been established by the group to be made 
for the best thesis submitted by a student of 
GBA-NYU in personnel administration, man- 
agement, or industrial relations. Preliminary 
screening will be handled by the seminar pro- 
fessors, each of whom will be asked to submit 
one thesis from each seminar class. These will 
be reviewed and evaluated by a committee of P. 
A. members whose decision on the award will 
be final. It is planned to present a key and 
scroll to the winner. 





Tue InpusrriaL Rexations Crus oF Sr. 
Louis reports that the second labor management 
conference jointly sponsored by the club and 
the AFL-CIO Region XV, was an outstanding 
success. The record shows that 90 union mem- 
bers attended representing 31 different union 
entities, with a grand total of 378 for the dinner 
sessior.. 

John Russell recently presented a wage and 
salary administration seminar which was attend- 
ed by one of the largest groups in recent years. 

James J. Reynolds, assistant secretary for 
labor management relations of the Department 
of Labor addressed the group at a later meeting. 
He pointed out some of the problems existing 
today in the relationships between labor and 
management. 





THE PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION OF Los ANGELES was addressed by 
Dr. Sanford Berman at the mid winter meeting 
on the subject of “Effective Communication for 
Personnel Management.” Dr. Berman, a top man 
in management communication, general seman- 
tics, and the psychology of persuasion, also was 
seminar conference leader for the National Ad- 
vanceel Management Institute, held in Palo Alto. 


The Association has scheduled a one day 
conference for May 11, to be held in Pasadena, 
with Bill Rule as chairman and Ted Eastman, 
vice chairman. 





Tue InpustriaAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco heard Albert Rees, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, talk about 
putting the unemployment situation in perspec- 
tive at the March meeting. Prof. Rees served 
as a member of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors in 1954-55, with the specific as- 
signment of analyzing and evaluating the un- 
employment situation. 

The employee benefits section of the Asso- 
ciation had a panel on current views in the fund- 
ing and financing of retirement and death bene- 
fits, with James A. Attwood, partner, Hewitt 
Associates, Libertyville, Illinois, and Alan A. 
Groth, partner, Arthur Stedry Hansen Consult- 
ing Actuaries in Chicago, participating. 

A “how-to” workshop on attracting and 
holding the young college graduate considered 
recruiting booklets; preparation for interviews 
on campus; feedback from former students; 
walk-ins; questionnaires; experience of recruit- 
ers; company rapport with college placement 
officers; nature of work; availability of oppor- 
tunity; development programs; interest in salary; 
influence of parents; faculty direction; profes- 
sional societies; programs that are too easy; re- 
cruits who feel they have learned it all; and 
promotions. 

Panel members for this workshop were Carl 
W. Muhlenbruck, president, Educational and 
Technical Consultants, Inc.; Earl Kubicek, di- 
rector, alumni relations and placement, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; and Frank H. Cassell, 
director, personnel administration, Inland Steel 
Company. 





THe Nationat CaprraL CHAPTER OF THE 
Pustic PersonneL AssociaTION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., which plans a 4th annual spring seminar 
for May 18th, recently heard Richard D. Weigle, 
speak on “Excellence vs. Equality in Public 
Service.” Mr. Weigle is president of St. John’s 
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College, in Annapolis, Maryland. 





Tue Society oF PErsONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 
or Cuicaco believes that when it comes to the 
labor market, what it is, its problems and how 
they affect personnel managers, its own members 


know best. Therefore, at the March meeting 
the members were divided into groups to dis- 
cuss among themselves important phases of the 
labor market. Each group reported back to the 
whole session at the end of the evening, so that 
everyone gained from the discussions. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





An INTENsIFIED THREE-WEEK PROGRAM FOR 
Senior Executives, under the auspices of Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of California 
(Los Angeles) Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, has been scheduled for three weeks 
beginning June 11 at the University’s Lake 
Arrowhead Conference Center. 

Designed to provide executives with an en- 
vironment in which they can exchange ideas 
and problems relating to their functions and re- 
sponsibilities, the group will study the newest 
materials in executive education, and review 
current ideas on management, leadership, man- 
agerial economics, and financial analysis. 

The meeting will mark the fifth year that 
the program has been scheduled under the co- 
ordination of Dr. Fred Case, head of the UCLA 
Executive Training Program. 

According to Dr. Case, “The goal of the 
participant is to broaden his understanding of 
managerial principles so that he increases his 
ability to relate to the persons with whom he 
works. It further sharpens his decision making 
and broadens his perspective when visualizing 
problems. In almost every case the executive is 
chosen and sponsored by his company.” 

Approximately twenty-three subjects will be 
covered during the program, ranging from “The 
Span of Management” to “Work Systems.” 
Registration is limited to assure a maximum op- 
portunity for full participation, and further in- 
formation may be obtained from Dr. Fred Case, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
UCLA, Los Angeles 24. 





THe CoMMERCE AND INDUsTRY ASSOCIATION 
Institute, oF New York, arranged three work- 
shops of particular interest to personnel people 


this spring. The workshops, directed to the 
“Multi-Duty” Office Executive, were problem- 
centered, in an effort to get rid of some persist- 
ing headaches in the job. Members’ own ques- 
tions and problems sparked discussions in depth. 

Accident prevention in offices was the sub- 
ject dealt with at the March 28th workshop. 
This workshop aimed at giving participants 
some basic tools to use in combating causes of 
accidents in business offices. Subjects included: 
analyzing the hazard areas, correcting unsafe 
work habits, inspections for action, and an effec- 
tive office safety program. 

Fringe benefits in the smaller company were 
considered on March 29th. The workshop 
looked into what makes up a fringe benefit 
“program.” Members talked about how a “small” 
employer (up to 500 employees) can get the 
most for his fringe benefit dollar, and the cur- 
rent trends and practices regarding the extent 
and duration of benefits. The topic was con- 
sidered under the following titles: definitions 
of terms, competitive position of smaller firms, 
a review of current trends in pension plans, 
group life insurance, major medical coverage, 
hospitalization, death benefits, profit-sharing, 
savings plans, cost of benefit “package,” and 
administrative effectiveness. 

On April fifth the workshop considered 
office vacation problems, reviewing vacation poli- 
cies and practices which seem to breed personnel 
problem situations, and to interfere seriously 
with smooth office production. Questions dis- 
cussed were: does work flow really control vaca- 
tion schedules, or have we let seniority and 
custom take over and make a shambles of nor- 
mal operating efficiency; how well are basic, 
approved schedules observed; are temporary em- 
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ployees necessary, and if so, who trains them and 
when; and what are vacation policy trends re- 
garding accruals, extensions, payments on sepa- 
rations? 





THE TWENTIETH SOUTHEASTERN PERSONNEL 
ConFERENCE was held at Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, March 29-31, in coopera- 
tion with Region IV The American Society for 
Personnel Administration. The theme of the 
conference was the utilization of trained per- 
sonnel. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
addressed the banquet session. J. W. Reynard, 
of duPont’s, spoke on “Original Basic Selection 
of Management Personnel” on the second day 
of the conference. Other speakers and their topics 
were: R. L. Miles, General Electric Company, 
West Lynn, Massachusetts, “Selection for 
Advancement,” Allen Calvin, Hollins College, 
Virginia, “Teaching Machines as a Training 
Device,” Tom Matthews, Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, “Appraisal of Man- 
agement—A Method of Training,” Gustave 
Newman, Duke University, “Problems of Mental 
Alterations with Aging,” Willard Graham, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, “Ex- 
ecutive Programs—Gems or Gadgets?” and 
Brantley Watson, McCormick and Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, “Multiple Manage- 
ment as a Training Device.” Ray Davies, man- 
aging editor, The Personnel Administrator, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, made the closing address. 





Human Retations Tratninc Can’t ResHaPeE 
InpivipuaL Persona.ity, but it can lead to sig- 
nificant improvements in organizational per- 
formance, vice president Schuler D. Hoslett of 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago, 
said in addressing a conference organized by 
The University of Michigan Bureau of Industrial 
Relations. 

Mr. Hoslett said the objective of a human re- 
lations program should not be a twenty-five to 
fifty percent gain in efficiency, but a two to 
three percent improvement annually. 


“Most of us can be better managers than we 
are without going to school,” he declared. “One 
of the purposes of human relations training 
should be to renew, refresh, and revitalize our 
understanding of principles and practices we 
have forgotten.” 

He added that this kind of training should 
make us aware both of the opportunities and 
limitations for the practice of human relations 
in organizations. Beyond these general ideas, 
human relations training has no significance 
whatever unless it has emotional involvement. 

The important point is, he concluded, that 
there is some setting of goals—modest goals— 
and there is some deadline for reporting, and 
some feed-back. This does a great deal to make 
people accomplish what they intend to accom- 
plish, and stimulates the whole organization to 
continue thinking about the subject. 





Hirinc Procepures NEeEp To BE RE-EXAMINED 
AND REVITALIZED, it was stressed at a seminar on 
New Manpower Technology held in New York. 
Participants agreed on the need for a new ap- 
proach to job applications that would reveal the 
actual talents of a person instead of his mere 
job history. The new procedures could be used 
in retraining workers displaced by rapid tech- 
nological change, as well as in tapping talent in 
underdeveloped countries. 

The occasion was a four-session, eight-hour 
workshop seminar on Success Factor Analysis, 
a group of techniques that bring out the best 
in every man and enable him to adapt to 
changing technological and scientific proced- 
ures. Joint sponsors of the seminar were the So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management and the 
New York Herald Tribune. The seminar leader 
was Bernard Haldane, retired president of Ex- 
ecutive Job Counselors, Inc. 

Success Factor Analysis is a new means of 
identifying a man’s or youth’s best qualifications, 
regardless of his educational background. In 
addition, S.F.A. reveals the kind of power a 
person puts behind his different talents, how he 
is motivated. “While it is true that we need a 
better educated citizenry, it is even more true 
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that we need better motivated individuals in 
business, industry, the professions and all occupa- 
tions,” said Haldane. 

“Instead of this worship of failure and medi- 
ocrity,” he said, “we need to develop a fellow- 
ship of excellence. This calls first for realization 
of the opportunities being missed by companies 
and the nation as a result of prevailing methods; 
and second, for radical change in our approaches 
to manpower utilization so that men become self- 
motivated to be their best more consistently.” 





Business AND INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL INTER- 
ESTED IN IMprovinc OrFice Erricrency had an 
opportunity to learn helpful tools and techniques 
at a University of Wisconsin Institute April 3-7. 
Conducted by Management Institute of Univer- 
sity Extension, the sessions were coordinated by 
professor Robert Thisdell. 

The week-long series was an innovation in 
MI programming, according to Thisdell. During 
the past few years a number of firms have re- 
quested that the series be arranged in this fashion 
in order to minimize travel time for participants. 

Subjects covered were determined by sug- 
gestions from several companies, and included 
on the job management of office practices, work 
measurement for office administrators, and im- 
proving office methods—work simplification. 





DesicNep FoR MEN AND WoMEN IN Respon- 
SIBLE LEADERSHIP PosITIONs IN Business, indus- 
trial, governmental, and civic organizations, the 
twentieth workshop in “Sensitivity Training” 
was held in March at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Lake Arrowhead Conference Center, by 
the Extension Division. It continued for nine 
sessions on the UCLA campus. 

Coordinated by Angus MacLeod of UCLA’s 
Institute of Industrial Relations, the program 
has been expanded to include the professions, 
architecture, dentistry, law, and medicine. The 
objective is to help the participants become more 
effective in their interpersonal relations, and to 
increase their awareness and understanding of 
the importance of motivations and feelings in 
face-to-face contacts. 


The core of “Sensitivity Training” takes 
place in small groups, encouraging a high level 
of individual participation and involvement. 
Trainees ultimately learn more about themselves 
and their impact on others, understand personal 
feelings and behavior problems toward others, 
learn “active listening,” and learn how to help 
groups function more effectively. 





A Two-Day Seminar In Lasor-MaAnace- 
MENT ARBITRATION will be conducted by the 
American Arbitration Association’s Education 
Department at the Palmer House in Chicago on 
May 18 and 19. Four nationally prominent arbi- 
trators and three AAA staff members will direct 
the discussion of practical substantive and pro- 
cedural problems. To encourage the widest 
possible exchange of views, attendance will be 
limited to twenty-five management representa- 
tives. The fee for the course will be $135. to 
non-members of the Association, $100 for mem- 
bers. This charge will cover registration, lunch- 
eons and all study materials. 

Arbitrators Pearce Davis and Bert L. Luskin, 
co-chairmen, each will preside over a day’s dis- 
cussion. Guest panelists will be Patrick J. Fisher 
and Gabriel N. Alexander. The subjects to be 
discussed include: Arbitrability—Scope of the 
arbitration clause; effect of no-strike pledges; 
limitations on jurisdiction of the arbitrator; im- 
pact of the Supreme Court decisions on arbi- 
trability; effect of those decisions on the strategy 
of the parties. Seniority Problems—Weighing 
seniority and ability; application of seniority in 
temporary and permanent layoffs; recalls, trans- 
fers, bumping and promotions; distribution-of- 
overtime problems; superseniority of stewards 
and exemption of juniors from layoff. Prece- 
dent and Predictability—The role of precedents 
in arbitration; predicting the outcome; effect of 
arbitration results on labor relations; uses and 
abuses of published awards. Management Rights 
Issues—The effect of the management rights 
clause; assignment-of-work disputes; sub-con- 
tracting; work rules; the “residual rights” theory 
of contract and interpretation in practice. Dis- 
cipline and Discharge—“Corrective discipline” 
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problems; discipline of stewards and union 
officers; wild-cat strikes; minimizing financial 
losses due to back pay awards; problems of ab- 
senteeism, drunkenness and_ insubordination. 
Job Evaluation and Wage Incentives—Criteria 
for re-evaluating old jobs and establishing new 
ones; changes in incentive rates during contract 
term; work-load problems, down-time problems. 


Participating for the AAA will be Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph S. Murphy, Education Associate E. 
Robert Cregar, and Chicago Regional Manager 
Allen K. Miller. Persons wishing to attend or 
desiring more information should write to the 
Association’s Education Department, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
has published an Encyclopedia of Supervisory 
Training which includes an authoritative survey 
of the development of supervisory training and 
a step-by-step review of training techniques. 
There are descriptions of every type of training 
program—formal and informal, large and small 
—arranged by subject matter, as well as guides 
to help the reader plan, organize, staff, and con- 
trol his own training program. 

The material is arranged under the follow- 
ing headings: getting acquainted with manage- 
ment, learning to work through people, develop- 
ing a competent work group, managing the 
over-all job, understanding specific responsibili- 
ties, and making the transition. 

Elizabeth Marting, the author, is editor of 
Developing Executive Skills, Selection of Man- 
agement Personnel, Understanding Collective 
Bargaining, and other works. The 480 page 
book is specially indexed and arranged for quick 
reference. The price is $22.50 a copy, or $15.00 
for AMA members. The American Manage- 
ment Association is located at 1515 Broadway, 
New York 26, N. Y. 





Human Relations in Business and Industry, 
is a newsletter published by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. It calls attention 
to news items of interest to personnel people. 
For instance, in a recent issue mention is made 
of the appointment of NCCJ Brotherhood Week 
chairmen for Labor and Management respec- 
tively, William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, AFL-CIO, and General David Sarnoff, 
Chairman of the Board, RCA, 


There is also a comment on the new Secre- 
tary of Labor, and on the fact that school segre- 
gation resistance is costly to business. There 
are notes on a new study of manpower waste 
and on the second annual Cornell seminar, held 
last November, under the joint auspices of 
Cornell University and the Commission on 
Labor-Management Organizations of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 





W. T. Cavanaugh, executive director of the 
National Office Management Association, has 
announced that the Association has just com- 
pleted a survey instituted because of its concern 
about the anticipated change in the composition 
of the labor force in the United States and 
Canada within the next ten years which will 
present a serious challenge to the office adminis- 
trator and personnel director. 

Since there will be an increased demand for 
experienced clerical and supervisory personnel, 
and since the female worker will constitute a 
large portion of the available labor force, the 
Association wanted to know if management will 
adjust its needs and re-evaluate its practices for 
the hiring of women over 35 years of age, and 
give more consideration to its practice of pro- 
moting female employees to supervisory posi- 
tions. 

To determine the current status of the 
female worker on the job, Cavanaugh said, this 
survey was conducted among more than 1,900 
businesses, industrial and service organizations 
from the United States and Canada. The re- 
sults of this survey on women in business indi- 
cates clearly a beginning of a change in indus- 
trial attitudes toward female employees. 
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The major conclusion of this report, indi- 
cated Cavanaugh, is that the largest untapped 
source of manpower in the United States is 
womenpower, and that if the emerging require- 
ments for highly educated people of a super- 
visory kind are to be met, industry must tap 
this source more thoroughly than ever before. 

“It is obvious,” said Cavanaugh in conclu- 
sion, “from the results of this survey that many 
companies will have to examine current person- 
nel policies as they relate to female employees 
when they are employed and for the years to 
come in supervisory and executive positions.” 

The National Office Management Associ- 
ation, as a recognized leader of the management 
field, will initiate programs for its more than 
18,000 members, to help meet this need and to 
assist management with any adjustment program 
necessary. The Association maintains World 
Headquarters at 1927 Old York Road; Willow 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 





The Industrial Relations News, the weekly 
newsletter for industrial relations and personnel 
(230 West 41st Street, New York 36), recently 
issued a Special Report recommending a new 
“hard” approach for executives. 

Entire personnel programs, says IRN, are 
built on the theory that a happy employee is the 
most productive employee. However, “this 
commonly held notion is incorrect.” 


Productivity may be increased through per- 
sonal persuasion or competitive stimuli that may 
cause anxiety on the part of employees, says the 
newsletter. “What’s more, this anxiety may not 
be relieved by efforts to make employees happy,” 
it says. 

IRN reports “a growing realization in the 
corporate community that human relations is 
not a synonym for high morale. Professor Chris 
Argyris, of Yale University’s Department of in- 
dustrial Administration, says the goal of a human 
relations program is to develop employees who 
are functioning to full capacity, are internally 
committed to their work, and who have a deep 
sense of responsibility toward the company.” 

There are many ways to achieve this goal, 
IRN says, “and sometimes the method requires 
forceful action that could create a degree of ini- 
tial resentment on the part of employees.” The 
newsletter criticizes executives who operate on 
the theory that good human relations requires 
“handling employees with kid gloves.” These 
executives, says IRN, are “doing their company 
a disservice.” 

The “go easy” approach is used by what 


the newsletter calls the “soft-boiled” executive. 


Subordinates of the soft-boiled executive, IRN 
says, miss firm direction, “tend to feel leaderless.” 
What’s more, “the climate developing from this 
approach enables misunderstanding to ripen,” 
the newsletter concludes. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Hollinger Miner, Norman Greene, edi- 
tor, is published by Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Limited, Timmins, Ontario. In 
one of the recent issues there was a thought- 
provoking article on leadership by H. M. Fer- 
guson. Another article discussed the causes of 
absenteeism. Sickness accounted for 56 percent 
of absenteeism, the headline states. The loss in 
wages resulting from this non-attendance 
amounts to about a quarter-million as one shift 
is lost for every 18 worked during the year. 

Used with the analysis of absenteeism was 
a short feature on employees with remarkable 
attendance records. The opposite page told how 


to prevent the common cold. Another short 
piece, illustrated with amusing drawings, was 
titled “Cause and Cure,” and pointed out that 
the worst enemy a man can have is a careless 
friend. 





Forward Magazine is published by The 
Dayton Power and Light Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. Glee R. Hancock is editor-in-chief, and 
J. M. Stuart, the president, writes a “President’s 
Page,” on which he invites comments. On one 
such page he recently discussed profits. He com- 
pared profits in private and public business and 
showed that “Since, theoretically at least, all of 
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us own everything our government has, we 
should all enjoy the profits of such business ven- 
tures. Unfortunately, however, such is not the 
case. Only those favored few who may buy 
their goods or services from our government 
enjoy such profits. The rest of us must pay more 
than our share of taxes so as to provide the 
government with funds to set up businesses to 
compete with us. 

“Frankly, we all could never enjoy such 
cost advantages. We could not because if we 
did the government would no longer have us 
as an important source of tax funds and the 
money to set up and operate such businesses 
would no longer be available. If this day ever 
comes our government would have to tax their 
customers as ours are taxed and we would be 
right back where we started except that we 
would have complete socialism.” 





The Can Opener is published by Continental 
Cau Company, Inc., Los Angeles, with Kather- 
ine Milich as editor. A recent article titled, 
“When You're Not Here—Everybody Misses 
You!” analyzed attendance records, listing some 
of the better ones, and reminded readers that 
local management kept a close watch on attend- 
ance in 1960 and will continue to do so in 1961. 
Absenteeism almost always causes manufactur- 
ing inefficiencies, higher costs and frequently 
missed shipments to customers. 

A department called “Management Men- 
tions” is conducted by plant manager J. L. Rowe. 
He talks about safety, describing the various 
kinds of accidents which occur most frequently. 
Under this item is an editorial on “Plant 
Safety—Everybody’s Job.” It begins by saying 
that whatever the accident rate is in a plant, it 
is higher than it needs to be. The best way to 
reduce it is to prevent human error—carelessness. 
Six safety rules are then listed. 

The plant manager also inclosed an insert 
letter in the same issue, explaining that “you are 
all aware, I am sure, of our Company’s profit 
position in 1960. We feel that you should under- 
stand, as we do, the causes for this position, be- 
cause, with a better knowledge of the causes, we 


surely can take the kind of action as a labor- 
management team that will give us improve- 
ment and with it, a real sense of belonging to a 
team effort.” 

He goes on to announce that employees will 
be furnished regularly with data about the com- 
pany so that they can share the responsibility 
and make an intelligent, informed, effort to help. 
The first such report, also inclosed with the 
magazine, begins by stating bluntly, “We must 
lower our costs or go out of business.” All this 


sounds like good communication, is appealing, 
and should be effective. 





The O’Malley Reporter is published quar- 
terly by the Personnel Department of the Affili- 
ated O’Malley Companies, Phoenix, Arizona. It’s 
a good-looking, eight-page newspaper, with good 
clear print. An effective editorial asks the ques- 
tion, “Who Is “The Company’?” The editor 
concludes that “whenever you hear someone 
talking or perhaps complaining about “the com- 
pany” ask him politely if he’s sure he knows 
what he’s talking about. It may be that it’s 
another employee whom he doesn’t like or some 
policy of management. But when he says “the 
Company,” he’s actually talking about himself 
as much as anyone else. For “the Company” 
isn’t just one person or one group. It’s all of US 
working together, and it’s our reputation with 
the people who buy our product.” 

Another editorial makes some provocative 
statements about the retail industry’s role. Sum- 
ming up, the editor says, “Retailing is vital to 
America and is one of her biggest industries. Yet, 
in the final analysis, retailing’s greatest accom- 
plishments and contributions are made on the 
local community level. That’s true not just for 
O’Malleys but for every retailer, everywhere in 
America.” 





There is so much good in the worst of 
us and so much bad in the best of us, 
that it’s rather hard to tell which of us 
ought to reform the rest of us. 


—Today, Springdale, Conn. 





HELP WANTED 


INDISPENSABLE FOR PersonNEL Executives: Exclusive, nation- 
wide list of over 115 top executive recruiting firms. Know 
who to contact for key jobs. Only $3.00 ppd. Execaid, 
Dept. PC, Box 2647, New York 17, N. Y. 

PERSONNEL ApMINIsTRATOR: Growth opportunity with elec- 
tronic operation on West Coast. Applicants must have 
Bachelor's degree. From one to two years’ experience in some 
phase of personnel administration. Prefer single man. Start- 
ing salary $6-$8400. Reply Box 765. 

“NER” describes hundred of $7,000-$35,000 Executive job 
openings monthly. Write for free copy. National Employ- 
ment Reports, 20 E. Jackson, 902-L, Chicago 4, Il. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL/Traininc: B.A. Human Relations, M.A. Psy- 
chology. Ten years excellent diversified experience including 
personnel management, testing, recruiting, job evaluation, 
policy determination, employee services, training, safety, 
management development, company publication management. 
Age 34, married. For résumé reply Box 740. 

PERSONNEL: 8 years experience; salary administration; bene- 
fits, employment, organization planning. Some labor and 
training. MBA grad. Age 32. Salary $11,000. Seeking 
greater professional and financial opportunities. Reply 
Box 752. 

InpusTRIAL ReLations Director: Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of Industrial Relations-Personnel-Services Man- 
agement. Strong, mature, successful manager specializing 
in development of a vigorous Industrial Relations Organiza- 
tion and Programs which contribute substantially to economy 
and efficiency of entire organization. Heavy emphasis on 
strengthening “Management Rights” in Union Contract 
Administration, i.c., grievance procedure, arbitration and 
Union Contract Negotiations. Practica! “firing line” experi- 
ence as company spokesman in removing obstacles to effi- 
cient, economic, competitive operations. Experienced in re- 
cruiting, selection, employment, dev-lopment, motivation 
techniques. Employed present company 12 years. Married, 
2 children, excellent health. University graduate in Business 
Administration. Résumé on request. Geographical prefer- 
ences Southeast, Middle West, Southwest. Ready for new 
challenge and opportunity. Reply Box 753. 

INpDusTRIAL RELATIONS/PERSONNEL: Energetic administrator 
desires challenging position in industrial relations, personnel 
or related fields. Over ten years diversified experience in- 
cluding labor relations, contract negotiations and adminis- 
tration, personnel, wage administration, employment, train- 
ing, employee benefits, office management, customer rela- 
tions and sales. Five years experience in industrial relations 
with one of the “Big Three” automobile companies. B.S. 
degree in industrial relations, age 33, married. Salary re- 
quired $10,000. Complete resume on request. Reply 
Box 754. 

Tramninc Director: Twelve years of training experience in 
the United States, Europe and Latin America with a major 
oil corporation. Achieved position responsible to headquar- 
ters management for the nature, quality, cost and results of 
training in all company affiliates worldwide. Proven capacity 
to develop and implement a complete and appropriate plan 
of training for all organizational units from an individual to 
a multi-company corporation. Experienced in successful tech- 
niques for the organization, direction, coordination, control 
and financing of training. Executive references will so attest. 
Age 43. Salary open. For complete resume and further 
information reply Box 768. 

SEEKING PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL Position, N. Y.: Presently 
Staff Assistant to Sales Manager Top Financial Company. 
Systems and E.D.P. Background. BA Psychology, MBA 
Personnel Management 1962. Married, age 28. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 766. 


























PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Young man 31, secks employ- 
ment as personnel manager of a small or medium sized 
company or as manager of an industrial relations staff 
function of a larger company. Six years experience indus- 
trial relations including responsibility for salary administra- 
tion, job evaluation, employment, labor relations and train- 
ing. Degree in Business Administration. Present salary 
$7,000. Prefer Midwest. Reply Box 756. 


MANAGEMENT DevELOPMENT/GENERAL PERSONNEL: Wide 
experience in planning and conducting management devel- 
opment and training, job evaluation, mapower appraisal, 
wage and salary administration. Proficient in latest training 
techniques. Experience includes: Management Development 
and Training Director for large retail chain, Management 
Consultant in Personnel, and university teaching. Three 
years graduate work in personnel plus many special business 
training sessions. Present salary $11,500. Reply Box 757. 








PERSONNEL TECHNICIAN: 28 year old male desires position 
in the South or Southwest. Experienced in complete per- 
sonnel program, classification, point evaluation, employment, 
and wage and salary administration with a large university 
and state government. B.A. degree. Résumé on request. 
Reply Box 758. 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS-PERSONNEL Director: Desires chal- 
lenging position with growth potential, 14 years experience 
in all phases of personne! and labour relations, major re- 
sponsibilities in personnel development, single and multi- 
plant operations, different industries; university graduate, 
post-graduate Industrial Relations, no location preference, 
Canadian, age 41. Present salary $13,000. Reply Box 759. 








MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT OR INDUSTRIAL PsyYCHOLOGIST: 
Young family man with M.A. in Psychology, presently 
employed as Department Head, desires a position in Man- 
agement Development, Employee Relations or Community 
Relations. Prefer South. Reply Box 760. 





AssisTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: Three years experience in 
all phases of personnel functions, employment, testing, job 
analysis, wage studies, research. 30, B.S., married. Desire 
greater challenge and responsibility. Reply Box 761. 





ASSISTANT TO PERSONNEL MANAGER: Young man, 27, MBA- 
Industrial Relations. Approximately 2 years diversified in- 
dustrial experience, recruiting, testing, wage and salary, 
job evaluation and job descriptions; college teaching in 
Personnel Management. Will relocate. Salary $6,000. Reply 
Box 762. 





PersonNeL Drrector: Nearly 7 years experience in all 
personnel functions. Strong emphasis, recruiting and salary 
administration. Age 33, married. BBA degree. Interested 
in association with the banking, insurance or related field. 
Will relocate. Presently earning $10,000. Reply Box 763. 


InpusTRIAL ReELATIONS/PERSONNEL Director: Over ten 
years diversified experience including heavy policy formula- 
tion, recruiting, testing, contract negotiations, foremen train- 
ing, development and appraisal. B.S. in Psychology-Person- 
nel. Age 34. Married. Northern New Jersey or Manhattan 
location only. Salary required $11,000 plus. Reply Box 764. 








1960 Cottece GRADUATE, 24, married, with machining 
experience, having specialized in Labor Relations, seeks job 
and training in this field. Location desired near graduate 
school. For résumé, write Robert Landes, Box 116, Rick’s 
Park, Storrs, Conn. 





Emp.ovee RELaTions MaNaGER/AssISTANT MANAGER: Fifteen 
years of experience in the employee relations functions of a 
large international corporation. Last three years as Assistant 
Employee Relations Manager of an affiliate operating in six- 
teen countries of the Caribbean and Central America. Directly 
responsible for the functions of employment, compensation, 
training, personnel and plans administration, plans and poli- 
cies development, and partially responsible for labor relations. 
Married. Age 43. Willing to relocate. Salary open. For 
resume and business references reply Box 767. 





Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, 100 Park Ave., Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





MANPOWER, INC. 
Serves You 
Around the World 


us Christi, Texas 
Ss, Texas 

bury, Conn. 
mport, lowa 

on, Ohio 

tur, lil. 

er, Colo. 
Moines, lowa 
loit, Mich. 


Angeles, Calif. 
verly Hills 
n Fernando Valley 


Newark, N. Jj. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Brunswick, N.}. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Ogden, Utah 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orlando, Fila. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Paterson, N. Jj. 
Peoria, II. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. |. 
Racine, Wis. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, III. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw/ 

Bay City, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass. 
Salinas, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino 

Riverside, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Torrington, Conn. 
Trenton, N. j. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyler, Texas 
Utica, N. Y. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Waco, Texas 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D. C 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, lowa 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Wausau, Wis. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zeeland, Mich. 


FOREIGN 


Antwerp, Belgium 
Brussels, Belgium 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Birmingham, England 
Brighton, England 
London, England 
Paris, France 
Frankfort a/Main, Ger. 
Tel Aviv, Israel 
Milan, Italy 

Mexico City, Mexico 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Barcelona, Spain 
Madrid, Spain 
Stockholm, Sweden 
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Offices Cut Costs and Increase Efficiency with 

Temporary Office Workers from Manpower, Inc! 
Some firms use “Manpower Girls” to fill in for sick or vacationing office workers— 
Others as a cost-cutting measure. But, whatever their reasons for calling, all of our 
customers agree that efficiency makes “Manpower Girls” their first choice. When the 
need arises-—call Manpower for typists, stenos, file clerks, receptionists, or general 
office workers. We pay all salaries, taxes and insurance—keep all records. You 
pay one low hourly rate. 


manpower, inc. 


OVER 200 OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA, MEXICO, AND EUROPE. 
Check the white pages of your phone book for local Manpower number. 
WORLD HEADQUARTERS, 820 N. PLANKINTON AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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WASHINGTON 


Labor Relations Reports 
TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Read the brief descriptions of BNA’s authoritative labor relations reports below, and 


then check the coupon for additional infcrmation 


1. DAILY LABOR REPORT— 


For the policy-making labor relations executive in 
business, unions, and government. Complete over- 
night coverage of all significant developments in 
the labor field. In convenient format, 50-60 pages 
every day, plus Special Supplements. 


2. LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER— 


The “Granddaddy” of all labor reports, constant- 
ly cited as authority. Over 100 bound and loose- 
leaf volumes give full-text coverage on Labor Re- 
lations, State Laws, Wages and Hours, and Labor 
Arbitration 


3. LABOR ARBITRATION REPORTS— 


An unequalled record of the settlement of every 
conceivable type of labor dispute. Full-text awards 
and settlements ‘of arbitrators, boards, and fact- 
finding bodies. In 30-odd fully-indexed volumes 
(with keyed digests). 


4. LABOR RELATIONS EXPEDITER— 


A one-volume looseleaf deskbook for quick ref- 
erence and professional use on all major topics in 
the field of labor relations. Full discussions of 
leading cases, rules and doctrines. Text of labor 
laws, regulations, and forms. 


5. LABOR POLICY & PRACTICE 


A practical, common-sense guide to successful em- 
ployee relations, covering the fields of Labor Rela- 
tions, Wages & Hours, Personnel Management, 
and Pay Policies. Six binders contain thousands of 
case histories and examples of board and court 


decisions, arbitration awards, and collective bar- 
gaining. Non-technical, easy to read. 


6. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
NEGOTIATIONS & CONTRACTS— 


Exhaustive coverage of wage rates and data, and 
cost-of-living figures; bargaining issues, demands, 
counter-proposals, and settlements; strategy, tech- 
niques, industry facts and figures. Thousands of 
current contract clauses quoted and analyzed for 
basic patterns. In two volumes 


7. SERVICES LABOR REPORT— 


Weekly report on union-management activities in 
service industries field of hotels, restaurants, laun- 
dries, building services, in-plant feeding and other 
catering, taxicab companies, cleaning and dyeing 
chains. 


8. WHITE COLLAR REPORT— 


Weekly report covering employee-management re- 
lations of clerical, technical, scientific, professional, 
and white-collar workers. 


9. RETAIL LABOR REPORT— 


Weekly report exclusively designed for retail field 
Tailor-made for management and unions in retail 
stores, food and drug chains 


10. CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
REPORT— 


Weekly report on union-management develop- 
ments in construction labor field. Covers state and 
federal legislative developments; court, board, and 
arbitrators’ decisions; union policies and activities; 
collective bargaining. 


Use this coupon to get more facts about BNA’s comprehensive labor relations services 
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BNA services I have indicated by circling the 
appropriate numbers below. 
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The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
A 1231 24th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 

City 


ZONE STATE 
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